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HISTORIC PROGRESS AS VIEWED BY 


A HISTORIAN. 


BY JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


We talk of our History. No man can 
more highly appreciate than I the 
noble labors of your Society, and of 
others in this country, for the preservation 
of memorials belonging to our brief but 
most important past. We can never col- 
lect too much of them, nor ponder them 
too carefully, for they mark the era of a 
new civilization. But that interesting 
past presses so -closely upon our sight 
that it seems still a portion of the present; 
the glimmering dawn preceding the 
noontide of to-day. 

I shall not be misunderstood, then, if I 
say that there is no such thing as human 
history. Nothing can be more pro- 
foundly, sadly true. The annals of man- 
kind have never been written, never can 
be written ; nor would it be within human 
capacity to read them if they were 
written. We have a leaf or two torn from 
the great book of human fate as it flutters 
in the storm winds ever sweeping across 
the earth. We decipher them as best we 
can with purblind eyes, and endeavor to 
learn their mystery as we float along to 
the abyss; but it is all confused babble, 
hieroglyphics of which the key is lost. 
Consider but a moment. The island on 
which this city stands is as perfect a site 
as man could desire for a great, commer- 
cial, imperial city. Byzantium, which 
the lords of the ancient world built for 





perate and vigorous Turk in the days of 
his stern military discipline plucked from 
the decrepit hands which held the 
scepter of Czesar and Constantine, and 
for the succession to which the present 
lords of Europe are wrangling,—not 
Byzantium, nor hundred gated Thebes, 
nor London nor Liverpool, Paris nor 
Moscow, can surpass the future certain- 
ties of this thirteen-mile-long Manhattan. 

And yet it was but yesterday—for what 
are two centuries in the boundless vista 
of the past:—that the Mohawk and the 
Mohican were tomahawking and scalping 
each other throughout these regions, and 
had been doing so for centuries; while 
the whole surface of this island, now 
groaning under millions of wealth which 
oppress the imagination, hardly furnished 
a respectable hunting-ground for a single 
sachem, in his war paint and his mocca- 
sins, who imagined himself the proprietor 
of the soil. 

But yesterday Cimmerian darkness, 
primeval night. To day, grandeur, lux- 
ury, wealth, power. I come not here to- 
night to draw pictures or pour forth 
dithyrambics that I may gratify your 
vanity or my own, whether municipal or 
national. To appreciate the unexampled 
advantages bestowed by the Omnipotent 
upon this favored Republic, this young- 
est child of civilization, is rather to 


the capital of the earth ; which the tem- | oppress the thoughtful mind with an 
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overwhelming sense of responsibility ; to 
sadden with quick-coming fears ; to tor- 
ture with reasonable doubts. The world’s 
great hope is here. The future of hu- 
manity—at least for that cycle in which 
we are now revolving—depends mainly 
upon the manner in which we deal with 
our great trust. 

The good old times ! 
were those good old times? ‘‘ All times 
when old are good,’’ says Byron, ‘‘ And 
all our yesterdays have lighted fools the 
way to dusty death,’’ says the great mas- 
terof moralsand humanity. But neither 
fools nor sages, neither individuals nor 
nations, have any other light to guide them 
along the track which all must tread, save 
that long glimmering vista of yesterdays 
which grow so swiftly fainter and fainter 
as the present fades into the past. 

And I believe it possible to discover a 
law out of all this apparently chaotic 
whirl and bustle, this tangled skein of 
human affairs, as it spins itseif through 
the centuries. That law is Progress,— 
slow, confused, contradictory, but cease- 
less development, intellectual and moral, 
of the human race. It is of Human 
Progress that I speak to-night. It is of 
Progress that I find a startling result 
when I survey the spectacle which the 
American Present displays. This nation 
stands on the point toward which other 
people are moving, the starting-point, 
not the goal. It has put itself—or rather 
Destiny has placed it—more immediately 
than other nations in subordination to 
the law governing all bodies political, as 
inexorably as Kepler’s law controls the 
motions of the planets. The law is Prog- 
ress ; the result, Democracy. 

Sydney Smith once alluded, if I re- 
member rightly, to a person who allowed 
himself to speak disrespectfully of the 
equator. I have a strong objection to be 
suspected of flattering the equator. Yet 
were it not for that little angle of 23° 27’ 
26”, which it is good enough to make 
with the plane of the ecliptic, the history 
of this earth and of “‘ all which it inherit ’’ 
would have been essentially modified, 
even if it had not been altogether a blank. 
Out of the obliquity of the equator has 
come forth our civilization. It was long 


Where and when 


ago observed by one of the most thought- 
ful writers that ever dealt with human 
history, John von Herder, that it was to 
the gradual shading away of zones and 
alterations of seasons that the vigor and 
variety of mankind were attributable. 
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I have asked where and when were the 
good old times? This earth of ours has 
been spinning about in space, great phil- 
osophers tell us, some few hundred mil- 
lions of years. We are not very familiar 
with our predecessors on this continent. 
For the present, the oldest inhabitant 
must be represented here by the man of 
Natchez, whose bones were unearthed 
not long ago under the Mississippi bluffs 
in strata which were said to argue him to 
be at least one hundred thousand years 
old. Yet he isa mere modern, a parvenu 
on this planet, if we are to trust illus- 
trious teachers of science, compared with 
the men whose bones and whose imple- 
ments have been found in high mountain- 
valleys and gravel-pits of Europe; while 
these again are thought by the same 
authorities to be descendants of races 
which flourished many thousands of 
years before, and whose relics science 
is confidently expecting to discover, 
although the icy sea had once engulfed 
them and their dwelling-places. We of 
to-day have no filial interest in the man 
of Natchez. He was no ancestor of ours, 
nor have he and his descendants left 
traces along the dreary track of their ex- 
istence to induce a desire to claim rela- 
tionship with them. 

We are Americans ; but yesterday we 
were Europeans— Netherlanders, Saxons, 
Normans, Swabians, Celts ; and the day 
before yesterday, Asiatics, Mongolians, 
what you will. The orbit of civilization, 
so far as our perishing records enable us 
to trace it, seems preordained from East 
to West. China, India, Palestine, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, are successively lighted 
up as the majestic orb of day moves over 
them; and as he advances still farther 
through his storied and mysterious 
zodiac, we behold the shadows of even- 
ing as surely falling on the lands which 
he leaves behind him. Man still reeled 
on—falling, rising again, staggering for- 
ward with hue and cry at his heels—a 
wounded felon daring to escape from the 
prison to which the grace of God had in- 
exorably doomed him. And still there 
was progress. Besides the sword, two 
other instruments grew every day more 
potent, the pen and the purse. 

The power of the pen soon created a 
stupendous monopoly. Clerks obtained 
privilege of murder because of their 
learning ; a Norman king gloried in the 
appellation of ‘‘ fine clerk,’’ because he 
could spell ; the sons of serfs and washer- 
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women became high pontiffs, put their 
feet on the necks of emperors, through 
the might of education, and appalled the 
souls of tyrants with their weird 
anathemas. Naturally, the priests kept 
the talisman of learning to themselves. 
How should education help them to 
power and pelf, if the people could par- 
ticipate in the mystic spell? The icy 
dead hand of the Church, ever extended, 
was filled to overflowing by trembling 
baron and superstitious hind. 

But there was another power steadily 
augmenting—the magic purse of Fortun- 
atus, with its clink of perennial gold. 
Commerce changed clusters of hovels, 


cowering for protection under feudal 
castles, into powerful cities. Burghers 


wrested or purchased liberties from their 
lords and masters. 

And still man struggled on. An ex- 
perimenting friar, fond of chemistry, in 
one corner of Europe, put nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal together; a sexton or doc- 
tor, in another obscure nook, carved let- 
ters on blocks of wood; and lo! there 
were explosions shaking the solid earth, 
and causing the iron-clad man on horse- 
back to reel in his saddle. 

It was no wonder Dr. Faustus was sup- 
posed to have sold his soul to the fiend. 
Whence but from devilish alliance could 
he have derived such power to strike 
down the grace of God ? 

Speech, the alphabet, Mount Sinai, 
igypt, Greece, Rome, Nazareth, the 
wandering of the nations, the feudal sys- 
tem, Magna Charta, gunpowder, printing, 
the Reformation, the mariner’s compass, 
America—here are some of the land- 
marks of human motion. 

As we pause for a moment’s rest, after 
our rapid sweep through the eons and 
the centuries, have we not the right to 
record proof of man’s progress since the 
days of the rhinoceros-eaters of Bedford- 
shire, of the man of Natchez? 

And for details and detached scenes 
in the general phantasmagoria, which has 
been ever shifting before us, we may seek 
for illustration, instruction, or comfort in 
any age or land where authentic record 
can be found. We may take a calm sur- 


vey of passionate democratic Greece in 
her great civil war through the terse, 
judicial narrative of Thucydides; we 
may learn to loathe despotism in that 
marvelous portrait-gallery of crime which 
the somber and terrible Tacitus has be- 
queathed ; We Bay cross the yawning 
of U. 
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abysses and dreary deserts which lie 
between two civilizations over that stately 
viaduct of a thousand arches which the 
great hand of Gibbon has constructed ; 
we may penetrate to the inmost political 
and social heart of England, during a 
period of nine years, by help of the 
magic wand of Macaulay ; we may linger 
in the stately portico to the unbuilt dome 
which the daring genius of Buckle con- 
sumed his life in devising ; we may yield 
to the sweet fascinations which ever 
dwell in the picturesque pages of Pres- 
cott ; we may investigate rules, apply and 
ponder examples: but the detail of his- 
tory is essentially a blank, and nothing 
could be more dismal than its pursuit, 
unless the mind be filled by a broad view 
of its general scheme. 


> 
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W toe ina pretty village last spring, 
/ J resided for some time with the 
president of the school board. He was 
a merchant, an intelligent man, and an 
extensive reader of newspapers and 
books. The entire number of pupils in 
the town was about 450, and 50 or 60 of 
these were in the high school. The prin- 
cipal of this school was also superintendent 
of the otherschools. All the pupils except 
those of two small primary schools were 
in one central building. The principal 
was a very earnest, active, healthy man 
of rather more than ordinary attainments 
in science, and was fairly popular among 
the pupils and people; but I soon saw 
that the president of the school board 
had measured him up critically and pro- 
nounced him wanting as a school princi- 
pal, because of his lacking the important 
element of government. 

To settle the matter in my own mind, 
I visited the school several times, and 
came to the conclusion that the president 
was correct, and that this want of govern- 
ment vitiated the entire work of the prin- 
cipal, and more, that the other 390 in the 
primary and grammar departments were 
deteriorated considerably thereby. 

I was standing in a street near the 
main building just before school time, 
and the bell was sounded once or twice to 
show that in five minutes more the morn- 
ing exercises would begin—and what a 
rush of old and young! Some did not 
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go to the gate, but leaped over the fence ; 
the most rapid runner was the best 
fellow; the primary children were pushed 
off the steps by the bigger ones; they 
rushed up the stairs to the third story, 
and in five minutes had divested them- 
selves of hats and wraps and were in 
their seats. 

Now the spirit of earnestness is com- 
mendable, but the building was not on 
fire; and from my own knowledge I 
concluded that the boys and girls hastened 
as a matter of enjoyment; to rush, run, 
and push along is good fun; it is play. 
They did it for pleasure, and the prin- 
cipal was deluded into the belief, when 
he saw them running in such a mad 
haste at the tap of the bell, that they 
loved promptness. 

The true plan should have been to 
have them quietly assembled in the 
school-room as they arrived, not heated 
and hurried by running at the last 
moment. Those who preferred to stay 
on the play-ground should have been 
assembled by the ‘‘ officer of the day’”’ 
(a pupil appointed for the purpose) with 
a tap of the bell, they standing, orderly, 
in rows at the steps; when in order, the 
officer would give a signal and each 
department would march in; in this case 
there would be three rows, primary, 
grammar, and high school, and all those 
would march in together. The principal 
and his assistant could overlook this 
gathering and marching—but if rightly 
planned he could sit in his chair and all 
would go aright. The pupils would 
come into his room orderly, and not dis- 
turb the quietness that existed. 

I was a visitor in the high school one 
morning soon after; when the time came 
a cord was pulled, a sharp bell sounded 
in the hall, and after the lapse of a few 
minutes the grammar pupils marched in. 
Now there is marching that is agreeable, 
and there is some marching that is not. 
This lacked precision and exhibited self- 
consciousness. They had not been 
trained to do this act well, and that isa 
great fault. On one of the walls was the 
motto, ‘‘Do everything well,’’ flaunt- 
ingly displayed. - Marching done by raw 
recruits, it is said, is the funniest thing 
the old soldier witnesses. Marching 


must be precise to demand approval. 
When they dispersed the same faults 
were apparent—noise, grinning, blush- 
ing, punching to cause a fellow pupil to 
rise or move faster, stumbling and dis- 





appearing, made the mixed-up elements 
of the scene. In coming in a boy was 
absent, another took his place, and this 
disarranged the whole line; a teacher 
began at one end and replaced about 
twenty pupils; and yet these pupils and 
principal had faced each other a whole 
year. There was no excuse for the want 
of nice order at these morning exercises. 
Though I did not ask him, I concluded 
the principal thought he was doing very 
well; he had not got the mental effects of 
good order, and that is what we are after, 
as J take it. 

I came again; there were to-be some 
public exercises, and the grammar and 
high schools met as just described. A 
boy was summoned to the platform to 
give a declamation. He ascended the 
steps, forgot to bow, and gave his ges- 
tures after the places had been passed to 
which they belonged. He had to be 
prompted repeatedly. I thought this 
might be a poor sample, but there were 
serious defects in all of them. They had 
not been ‘‘ drilled’’ to take off the rough 
edges, and their performance often 
brought smiles; when this is the case, the 
‘‘public exercise’’ arouses dislike and 
often hatred of the school and the teacher, 
for the pupil concludes the teacher is to 
blame for making a laughing-stock of 
him. 

I was present one day at dismissal ; 
the primary school was let out first, ten 
minutes before twelve; the grammar 
school five minutes later. I remember 
being once with a principal in his room 
where 600 left the building and no per- 
ceptible noise was heard; we stood by a 
window and knew they were dismissed 
by seeing them walking orderly on the 
sidewalks. But the case was different 
here ; there were first sharp treble voices 
that told the primary department was on 
the playground; then a trembling of the 
building that told the grammar pupils 
were going down the long staircase; then 
louder and stronger voices smote our 
ears; then a bell sounded and all the high 
school rose; another, and they hastily be- 
took themselves to the stairways, and 
soon announced their arrival among the 
rest. 

I listened to some recitations; there 
was good material in those high school 
pupils, but every exercise was marred in 
some way by a neglect of details. In the 
geometry class a young man took upa 
book to read a proposition, and the cover 
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was left in his hand while the rest of the 
book fell to the floor amid the grins of 
the rest and the blushes of the owner; 
his confusion was so great that he had to 
be excused from the duty he had under- 
taken. I was sure that book-cover had 
been loose for a month at least ; a part of 
that principal’s duty was to see that the 
cover was properly fastened. 

In the algebra class a pupil had per- 
formed a problem in quadratic equations; 
but the work was sprawled over the 
blackboard; the writing was fearfully and 
not wonderfully made, and when an ex- 


planation was demanded not a pointer | 


was to be found in the room. The pupil 
went out and returned with a stick that 
could have been cut into four pointers; it 
was almost a stick of timber! But it had 
seen long use as a pointer, for it was 
hoary with chalk dust; the pupils looked 
at it on its arrival without recognizing 
its inappropriateness for the use it was 
put to. . 

From the steps to one gate planks had 
been laid down at some period of mud- 
diness; now some were warped length- 
wise and some sidewise; only two or 
three of the dozen lay in a straight line; 
one lay entirely crosswise. It was an 
unsightly sight, and the principal was to 

lame that it existed and had so existed 
for the past two months. If planks were 
needed there, they should have been 
fastened down properly. 

I remember the principal took hold of 
the back of a chair to move it forward 
for me to sit on, on the platform—the 
back lifted away from the chair, was re- 
placed, pounded in and then pushed 
carefully along to the proper place— 
attracting the attention and arousing the 
smiles of two or three mischievous girls 
who had seen the happening—probably 
not for the first time. 

This was not so bad as I witnessed in 
another school when the principal was 
hearing a class in Xenophon. ‘There 
were four things that had been chairs; 
the one in which a single back post had 
resisted all efforts of removal was singled 
out forme. I usually lean on the back 
of a chair; essaying to do this, I only 
saved myself with a mighty effort and 
caught the eye of a boy who was trying 
to construe a sentence; he failed because 
he could not drive out of his mind his 
expectation of my appearance at ful! 
length on the dusty platform floor. 

The fence in front of the school build- 
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ing had a board fastened flat on the top 
of the posts; I counted seventeen pupils 
roosting on that convenient perch at one 
time. I saw pupils walk four abreast 
when dismissed. The hinges of an out- 
house door were broken off. The wood 
remaining from the winter’s supply was 
strewn about, having evidently been 
used to build pens for play purposes. 
But I suspend further enumeration. 

This account of a very moderate in- 
spection of things in this village school 
led me to conclude that the president of 
the school board rightly measured up the 
principal as wanting in order, and neces- 
sarily in government. But who can 
measure up the lack of mental precision 
and of moral accuracy that always fol- 
lows such a disqualification in an intel- 
lectual leader ?>—W. Y. School Journal. 

> 
THE NEW CHILD AND ITS 
PICTURE BOOKS. 
A VERY ingenious person, named 
[\ Krohn, whose patience is evidently 
more highly developed than his sense of 
humor, has been making some experi- 
ments that are supposed to be of im- 
portance to scientific teachers. He has 
found that it takes a young child °° of 
a second to recognize the letter c, 1's of 
a second to recognize the letter a, and 
fvos Of a second to recognize the letter 7: 
while the word ¢ a-¢ as a whole is recog- 
nized in 75 of a second. ‘Therefore, he 
says, primary teaching should be done by 
words, and not by letters, and the letters 
should be 1: of an inch high and printed in 
a line not more than four inches long. We 
don’t know exactly how he has discovered 
all these things, but that does not matter, 
for he is evidently a very profound person. 
We have done some figuring ourselves on 
the basis of his researches, and we find 
that, following out his method and adopt- 
ing his kind of reading-book, a child of 
five years, in an average daily lesson, 
would each day save iv: of a minute 
out of its valuable time. Think of that! 

This investigation is beautifully illus- 
trative of what is going on to-day in the 
sphere of education. Weare living in an 
age in which the Educator has been 
gradually supplanted by the Educationist. 
The Educator was a person who felt that 
every child has its own individual tem- 
perament and mental idiosyncrasies which 
differentiate it to some extent from every 
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other child, so that the method of pre- 
senting a subject should be largely in- 
fluenced by the teacher’s knowledge of the 
individual to be taught. He felt thata 
good teacher should be quick to note the 
effects upon each child’s mind of a partic- 
ular manner of presentation, and that the 
practical results obtained should be the 
final test of every method, inasmuch as 
the education of the child and not the ex- 
altation of the teacher was the end to be 
secured. Hence quick sympathy, keen 
perception, ready adaptability, and ingen- 
uity in fixing the attention and interest- 
ing the thought of the child were re- 
garded as the prime qualifications of a 
successful Educator. 

The Educationists have changed all 
that. So far as our own limited intelli- 
gence has been able to grasp the subtle 
distinctions of modern pedagogic doctrine, 
an Educationist is an individual who is 
not himself much of a hand at teaching, 
but who is able to tell all other persons 
how they ought to teach. He is great on 
method, and observes blandly, when 
questioned, that it doesn’t matter in the 
least whether the actual results amount 
to much, so long as the correct pedagogic 
method has been employed. He abounds 
in statistics, and these statistics are 
usually in fractions. He perhaps could 
not himself succeed in teaching a young 
child to read, but, like Dr. Krohn, he 
can tell you just how many thousandths 
of a second it ought to take for some one 
else to make a letter perceptible to the 
child’s intelligence. He has read several 
text-books on psychology, and when he 
talks, he has a good deal to say about 
‘“‘concepts’’ and ‘‘apperception,’’ and 
once in five minutes he will allude airily 
to the laws of the association of ideas. 
He has, in fact, established a set of in- 
faliible formulas that never hang fire, and 
that render the education of children as 
simple a matter as rolling off alog. The 
exactness of these formulas is, indeed, a 
little startling toan ordinary mind. Thus, 
if the Educationist tells you that a child 
of twelve years and six months who is 
studying Latin must have exactly thirty- 
five minutes of recitation each day (pre- 


ferably between nine and eleven o'clock), 
and you say doubtfully that you have 
been giving thirty minutes to this work 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, the 
Educationist will look at you with pained 
surprise and tell you that you are evi- 
‘dently old-fashioned. 


Then it would be 
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wise to keep quiet unless you want to get 
into trouble ; for if you go on to say that 
your arrangement has worked very well, 
he will at once tell you that you evi- 
dently know nothing of the psychological 
basis of education ; and if you still persist, 
he will talk to you about Sturm, and 
Herbart, and, maybe, even Froebel ; and 
if he once pulls Froebel on you, you are 
gone. It is quite unsafe, too, for you to 
comfort yourself with the thought that 
perhaps he doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about. You may think that heis by 
no means brilliant in his ordinary con- 
versation, that he seems, in fact, in other 
matters to be rather dull; and if you are 
exceptionally uninstructed and indiscreet, 
you may even go so far as to remark that 
he is evidently a good deal of an ass. 
But just wait, and Nemesis will at last 
get after you. Some day or other you 
will see the Educationist reading a paper 
at a Teachers’ Conference, and then you 
will know he is really great.—ookman., 


> 


SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 

THAT is the main purpose of lessons 
\ in school physiology? ‘Tostart boys 
and girls on the road to a medical school ? 
Certainly not. The one great object—in 
fact the only practical object—is simply 
to enforce on the minds of the pupils the 
lessons of hygiene. What are the plain 
rules for the preservation of health? 
What are the effects which may arise 
from the use of tobacco, especially by the 
young? Wherein lies the danger of 
alcoholic stimulants? What injury to 
health comes from over-eating, from im- 
proper food, from bad ventilation, from 
constriction of the body by unhygienic 
dress? How do people ignorantly injure 
their digestion, their breathing capacity, 
the heart, the brain? How may typhoid 
fever be prevented? How does a com- 
munity help to stamp out scarlet fever, 


diphtheria, measles, small-pox, and 
other epidemic diseases? What shall 
one do in case of an accident till the 


doctor comes? ‘These are the lessons of 
practical hygiene which school children 
should be thoroughly taught. They are 
the lessons which instruction in physi- 
ology in schools was designed to impart, 
and the importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated. But surely it needs no 
killing of rabbits, cats or dogs, to make 
such lessons plain. Everything needful 
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may be illustrated by colored charts and 
manikins. A quickly-forgotten smatter- 
ing of anatomy may indeed be learned by 
a child dabbling its fingers in bloody 
tissues, but nothing which might not be 
better learned by other methods, without 
the danger of moral perversion, and at 
the cost of not a single pang. ‘‘ Danger- 
ous and umnnecessary.’’ These are the 
words which, in the august name of 
Science herself, may we not stamp upon 
all methods of instruction in our public 
schools which make for the brutalization 
of childhood by including early familiar- 
ity with the sacrifice of life ?—Our Dumd 
Animals, 


TEACHERS’ EXPENSES. 


A T no time in the past ten years has 
f\ there been so general a reduction in 
teachers’ salaries in the country as during 
the present year. In some cases, doubt- 
less this action was justifiable. In a 
great number, however, salaries already 
low have been reduced to an extent that 
cannot result in good to the community. 
Before making any sweeping cut in the 
salaries, it might be well for many boards 
to do what one board in Iowa did—at- 
tempt to examine into teachers’ neces- 
sary expenses, and see to what extent 
reduction in salaries is desirable or prac- 
ticable. This board collected data from 
the teachers as to their expenditures for 
attending institutes, associations, and 
various meetings bearing upon the teach- 
ers’ work; also the amount paid for 
magazines, school appliances, and neces- 
sary apparatus. They found that the 
best paid teachers were spending far 
more towards self-improvement than the 
poorly paid ones; and it did not require 
any great skill in figures to determine 
that the teacher getting from forty to 
fifty dollars per month for nine months, 
and keeping anywhere near abreast of 
the times by attending meetings and 
buying necessary books and papers, had 
to figure closely to come out even at the 
end of the year. 

There are some lines in which 
teacher cannot afford to ‘‘economize. 


the 


? 


In the first place, teachers can not go to 
cheap lodging houses, but must pay the 
current price for good board, which, by 
the way, has not fallen in price as a 
result of hard times. 
must dress reasonably well. 


Then the teacher 
She can not 
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wear her clothes as long as other working 
women, and ought not. It is a duty she 
owes the school and the public to dress 
neatly and tastily. There may be those 
who will contend that it is not a board’s 
business to inquire into the expenditures 
of a teacher. It seems to me that the 
spirit of a teacher is very often reflected 
in the character of her expenditures. 
The teacher who is slouchy, or stingy, or 
both, no difference how good her methods, 
can not progress very far. It is money 
well spent that goes out in the form of 
salary and comes back in a better pres- 
ence, a fuller mind, and a broader spirit. 
In the school referred to above, ex- 
penditures for attending associations, in- 
stitutes, etc., ranged all the way from 
nothing to sixty dollars; and for maga- 
zines, school aids, etc., from three dollars 
to twenty dollars. A general cut of 
wages would have fallen the hardest on 
those least liable to stand it—on the most 
progressive members of the corps. The 
teacher who gets fifty dollars per month 
for nine months, can not save as much as 
the kitchen girl who gets twelve dollars 
a month. Indeed, most grade teachers 
would rather have twelve dollars a month, 
with board and washing, and the dis- 
trict pay for all necessary school aids, 
than the average salary paid to inter- 
mediate grade teachers. There are not 
many schools that can afford to cut the 
present salaries.— Western Teacher. 


EDUCATION HELPS 
FARMERS. 


COLLEGE 


_— is it that lecturers, even in farm- 
' ers’ institutes, should always hold 
out as an incentive to the country boy or 
girl for acquiring a college education, 
some professorship with a fat salary, or 
some high place in business or in the 
state? The farm needs educated men 
and women far more than the so-called 
professions need them. They are needed 
there to beautify and make attractive the 
country homes, and to make farm life not 
only endurable, but enjoyable. Let the 
boys and girls from the farms to 
college with the distinct understanding 
that, when they have completed the 
course, it will be no disgrace to return to 
the farm and take their places there. 
The idea that the college graduate has 
wasted his time and squandered his 
money unless he becomes a lawyer, a 
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minister or a doctor, isa most mistaken 
and mischievous one. There is no man 
on this big round earth who can make a 
better use of a complete college education 
than can the farmer, if he will. A knowl- 
edge of botany and of geology will afford 
him pleasure and profit, and the princi- 
ples of chemistry and physics he must 
constantly apply whether he understands 
them or not. There is scarcely a subject 
taught in even our best colleges, a 
knowledge of which will not make the 
farmer happier and better and more suc- 
cessful considered simply as a farmer. 
But he needs this training that he may 
take the place to which he is entitled in 
the affairs of state. Give twenty per 
cent. of our farmers a good college edu- 
cation, and you will do more to lift our 
country, state and national politics to a 
higher level than in any other way.— 
Ohio Teacher. 


> 
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PRESSURE AS A CIVILIZER OF WILD 
INDIANS. 

ra Apache is a thorn in our side. 

Ignorant, cruel, superstitious, cun- 
ning, filthy, lazy, stubborn, treacherous, 
immoral, intemperate, mendacious, and 
an inveterate beggar besides, what 
greater combination of vices could one 
imagine to stand opposed to civilization 
and self support ? To the foregoing add 
twenty years of maintenance in idleness 
by the gratuitous issue of rations and 
clothing on the part of a too generous 
Government, and a determination on the 
part of the Apache to maintain the s/a/us 
quo at all hazards, and the outlook for 
a would-be Moses is simply appalling. 
My experience dates from December, 
1894, at which time I assumed charge of 
455 Mescalero Apaches occupying a res- 
ervation of 700 square miles in southern 
New Mexico. At that time they were 
living in teepees and brush shelters on 
the side-hills in filth and squalor, con- 
tented to be fed and clothed, determined 
not to work, and bitterly opposed to any 
suggestion from their agent looking to 
a betterment of their condition. Long 
hair, paint, the breech clout and blanket, 
were their principal adornments. Thou- 





*From 7he Outlook for June 12, 1897. Written 
by V. E. Stottler, United States Army, Acting 
Indian Agent, Mescalero, New Mexico. 
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sands of dollars’ worth of wagons, plows, 
harness, utensils and clothing, the use of 
all of which they despised, had been sold 
by them to the hangers-on of the reserva- 
tion for a mere song. ‘The situation had 
evidently been handled from the begin- 
ning from a so-called humanitarian and 
not from a business standpoint. Moral 
suasion had been tried for years with 
small result. The Indian hates and de- 
spises anything savoring of white man’s 
ways, and the more he is coaxed the surer 
he is that the white man is afraid of him, 
and that he and his are the superior race. 
It was soon clear that some other method 
must be employed, and I adopted the 
motto, ‘‘ No work, no rations,’’ and, with 
the intention of lavishly using force or 
pressure, started in to accomplish some- 
thing. To get sufficient water to supply 
the school farm, every adult Indian was 
summoned to work six days ona two- 
miles long, four-feet wide ditch, and it 
was not until the running water in the 
ditch actually demonstrated to them that 
the transit really ‘‘ made the water run up 
hill’’ that they commenced to have any 
confidence in me. Tribal relations and in- 
fluences were strong. There were four 
bands, dominated by as many chiefs, who 
were always and ever the spokesmen and 
go-betweens. These chiefs were under 
pay as judges, farmer, and chief of police. 
Usually their appearance at the Agency 
induced such trepidation as to cause the 
storehouses to be hastily opened up, and, 
loaded down with presents, they were 
hustled back to their bands to use their 
pay and goods to maintain their influence 
with their following, which influence was 
invariably cast against the policy of the 
Government. In order to break up these 
bands the pay was taken away from the 
chiefs, no presents were given them, they 
were not permitted to act as spokesmen, 
and each individual soon saw that he had 
as much ‘‘pull’’ at the Agency as his 
former chief. Every male Indian was 
directed to select a piece of land and fence 
it; and in order to stimulate him, rations 
were cut off from him and all his relations 
in thorough cold blood, until the pangs of 
hunger compelled him to move. In six 
months fourteen miles of oak posts had 
been put in place, and the Indians were 
busy breaking and planting the land in- 
closed. Nearly all the post-holes were 
dug with knives, aided by their hands to 
scoop the dirt. 

Like all Indians, their besetting curse 
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was liquor. The old women manufac- 
tured a drink called ‘‘ tiswin’’ that experts 
claim is the most maddening in its effects 
of any known intoxicant. They made 
this at a dozen camps, under the eye of 
the Agent, with impunity. Drunken 
brawls were frequent, deaths were com- 
mon, and wounds many. No effort had 
been made to break up this practice other 
than to knock a hole in the vessels con- 
taining the liquor when found, the em- 
ployees performing this duty, preventing 
injury to themselves only by keeping the 
drunken mob at bay with drawn revolvers, 
the Indian police often being found as 
drunk as any others of the mob. In six 
months the last tiswin camp was broken 
up, but it took a free use of the guard- 
house, and necessitated making a bonfire 
of everything in sight, and incarcerating 
the offenders at hard labor for several 
months. Habitual drunkenness and pro- 
gress are no more compatible in the 
Apache than in the white man. Opposi- 
tion was met with from the start, but the 
guard: house yawned for recalcitrants, and 
open defiance was not attempted. An 
Indian is deficient in reasoning faculty, 
due, I presume, to his bump of stubborn- 
ness being so highly developed. Hence 
he must be treated more or less as a ma- 
chine, which, once in motion, must be 
kept on the move by the Agent, who 
does all his thinking for him. So, once 
having selected land, orders were issued 
to at once erect a cabin on his selection, 
and tocut and haul to the sawmill all the 
logs necessary for roofs and floors. ‘This 
was done, and, once completed, a cook- 
stove and utensils were issued to each 
house. Chimneys with fire places were 
not permitted, as this invited a continu- 
ance of the camp cooking. 

As with Samson of old, the Indian’s 
wildness lay in their long hair, which the 
returned educated Indians wore because, 
as they boasted, ‘‘it made them wild.’’ 
Allenergies were bent to compel the adult 
males to cut their hair and adopt civilized 
attire in vain. Even the police would 
not wear their uniforms. A proposition 
to cut their hair, from a former Agent, 
resulted ina mutiny. The duties of the 
police are to arrest offenders and to herd 
the beef-cattle purchased for their own 
consumption. Rations were considerably 


increased to the police to make it worth 
their while to think twice before leaving 
the force, and they were informed that 
when there were no police to herd the 
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beeves the tribe would go without. That 
was a different proposition. Two mem- 
bers who had been to school were dis- 
charged for wearing long hair. One old 
fellow, as a special favor, cut his hair, but 
it cost me five dollars. His wife made 
his life a burden, and he in turn appealed 
to me to hasten with the rest. By using 
rations and other supplies as a lever, I 
induced a few more to cut, and then I 
directed the police to cut theirs or leave 
the force. They reluctantly complied; 
but once accomplished they were only tco 
eager to compel the rest, and they cheer- 
fully, under orders, arrested and brought 
to me every educated Indian on the Res- 
ervation. There were twenty of these, 
gorgeous in paint, feathers, long hair, 
breech-clouts, and blankets, educated at 
an expense of thousands of dollars, living 
in their brush shelters wilder than any 
uneducated Indian on the Reservation, 
and fully as lazy and ambitionless. The 
‘*leaven’’ had failed towork. The mass 
absorbed them, and compelled them to 
backslide. They soon had a hair cut and 
a suit of clothes put on them. The Indian 
Office, at my request, issued a peremptory 
order for all to cut their hair and adopt 
civilized attire; and in six weeks from 
the start every male Indian had been 
changed into the semblance of a decent 
man, with the warning that confinement 
at hard labor awaited any backsliders. 
There have been none; and the task of 
moving them upwards has been percep- 
tibly easier from the time scissors clipped 
off their wildness. 

As the Indian dances kept up their 
barbarous customs, they were prohibited. 
These dances had been used principally 
to advertise the grown girls for sale to the 
highest bidder. Paint and feathers were 
likewise placed on the tabooed list. With 
the possession of a piece of land, a house, 
cook-stove and utensils, wagon, harness, 
and plow, here was a good start. Sev- 
eral hundred dollars was spent annually 
in seed, most of which was fed to stock 
or sold, but none of which was saved. 
In 1895, $500 worth was issued to them, 
with the warning that thereafter they 
must bring in seed to be saved for them 
for the next year. They brought in 24,- 
ooo pounds that autumn to me to keep 
forthem. The farmer encouraged them 
to till, and in 1895 they raised 150,000 
pounds of grain, besides potatoes, cab- 
bage, and other vegetables. A white em- 
ployee superintends the work at the saw- 
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mill, but all the labor, even to firing the 
boiler, is performed by the Indians them- 
selves. The railroad station is distant 
110 miles across the desert, and the In- 
dians haul all the supplies, about 200,000 
pounds, from that point to the Agency, to 
my entire satisfaction. The ‘‘ no work, 
no ration’’ policy has been a wonderful 
incentive. They have learned to appre- 
ciate the value of money, and the traders 
say that few trinkets are bought now, and 
that they drive hard bargains for coffee, 
flour, and sugar. Many of them save 
their hard-earned money and spend it 
little by little as they need supplies. All 
this is encouraging. 

The determined opposition to the edu- 
cation of their children was overcome by 
the same policy of repression and force. 
Every possible expedient was resorted to 
by them to keep theirchildren from school. 
They would brazenly deny having chil- 
dren, despite the evidence of the accurate 
census-roll and the ticket on which they 
had for years drawn the child's rations. 
Children were hidden out in the brush ; 
drugs were given them to unfit them for 
the school ; bodily infirmities were simu- 
lated; and some parents absolutely refused 
to bring their children in. The depriva- 
tion of supplies and the arrest of the old 
women soon worked achange. Runaways 
were speedily stopped by the confinement 
of the parents and relations who encour- 
aged that sort of thing, and they soon 
realized that opposition to education did 
not pay. Willing or unwilling, every child 
five years of age was forced into school. 
No attention was paid to the prejudices 
or whims of their old relations. The lat- 
ter have been made to understand that 
the United States has for years footed the 
bills that maintained them in idleness, 
filth, immorality, and barbarism, and that 
where a policy for their good has been 
adopted they will not be consulted, but 
that they will be required, o/ens volens, 
to aid in carrying this policy to a success- 
ful termination. Once understood by 
them that their day of dictating terms to 
a higher and stronger power than them- 
selves has passed, they have acquiesced 
in the new order of things, and slowly 
but surely started on the up-hill road. 
The Indian Office, following out the 


policy of the present Commissioner to 
help every Indian displaying a disposition 
to help himself, has given ten head of 
sheep to every man, woman, and child 
on the reservation. 


The latter is a fine 
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grazing country, and with a small patch 
of land to each family and a flock of 
sheep, the question of self-support is easy 
of solution. To enable them to use their 
sheep to the best advantage, a number of 
Navajos were brought to the Agency in 
December, and the Mescalero women 
were ordered in to learn to card, spin and 
dye wool, and to make blankets. Already 
a number of them are as expert as their 
Navajo instructors. Has it paid to take 
the blanket Indian in hand and /orce him 
into self-support? The situation must 
speak for itself. From absolute depend- 
ency on the Government these Indians 
have in two years attained to such a con- 
dition that all rations (except beef) and 
clothing will be cut off July 1, 1897. 
Beef will be taken away as soon as their 
flocks furnish sufficient mutton for their 
use, probably in two years more. Every 
family has a piece of land fenced and 
under cultivation. Many have comfort- 
able cabins, with cook-stoves and utensils 
for decent cooking. All the others have 
their framework in place, and logs cut 
and hauled to the sawmill, and are wait- 
ing for the lumber. Every male Indian 
is in short hair and civilized clothing. 
Paint and feathers have been abolished, 
along with their barbarous dances. The 
use of liquor, so frequent two years ago, 
is entirely eliminated, and there has not 
been a drunken Indian on the reservation 
for eighteen months, and the manufacture 
of tiswin has been broken up. They 
have learned to raise oats, corn, potatoes, 
cabbages, pumpkins and other vegetables, 
and valuable habits of industry have 
been inculcated by the absolute necessity 
of working or starving. Every child five 
years of age and upward is in school, and 
these Indians can point to 116 children in 
school twelve months every year out of a 
total of 450—one hundred per cent. of 
attendance—a record shown by no other 
tribe. They yield to the inevitable, when 
once they understand that the inevitable 
will not yield to them. There is an 
eagerness displayed to earn money, and 
a disposition to spend it properly, once 
earned. Applications are made in ad- 
vance for permission to haul freight from 
the railroad 110 miles away, and if labor 
is offered them under pay they are glad 
to get it. With such a condition of 
affairs it is but a short step to throwing 
open the reservation, putting the children 
in the public schools, requiring white, 
red, black, and mixed to associate and 
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grow up together, and attain that mutual 
respect for each other that a reservation 
line prevents. I cannot foresee for these 
Indians anything but a prosperous future 
and an independent self-support if the 
wise and generous help given the Agent 
heretofore by the Indian Office be con- 
tinued but a short time longer. 


> 
FIRST NIGHT AT SCHOOL. 
BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


FTER the school-house prayers, Tom 
fA led Arthur up to the dormitory and 
showed him hisbed. Itwasa huge, high, 
airy room, with two large windows look- 
ing on to the school close. There were 
twelve beds in the room. ‘The one in the 
farthest corner by the fire-place was oc- 
cupied by the sixth-form boy who was re- 
sponsible for the discipline of the room, 
and the rest by boys in the lower-fifth 
and other junior forms, all fags; for the 
fifth-form boys slept in rooms by them- 
selves. Being fags, the eldest of them 
was not more than sixteen years old, and 
they were all bound to be up and in bed 
by ten; the sixth-form boys went to bed 
from ten to a quarter past, at which time 
the old verger came round to put out the 
candles, except when they sat up to read. 

Within a few minutes, therefore, of 
their entry, all the other boys who slept 
in No. 4 hadcomeup. Thelittle fellows 
went quietly to their own beds, and be- 
gan undressing and talking to each other 
in whispers; while theelder, among whom 
was Tom, sat chatting about on one an- 
other’s beds, with their jackets and waist- 
coats off. 

Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed 
with the novelty of his position. The 
idea of sleeping in a room with strange 
boys had clearly never crossed his mind 
before, and was as painful as it was 
strange to him. He could hardly bear to 
take his jacket off; however, presently, 
with an effort, off it came, and then he 
paused and looked at Tom, who was sit- 
ting at the bottom of his bed, talking and 
laughing. 

‘*Please, Brown,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ may 
I wash my face and hands?’’ 

‘*Of course, if you like,’’ said Tom, 
staring; ‘‘that’s your wash-stand under 
the window, second from your bed. 


You'll have to go down for more water 
in the morning if you use it all.’’ 


And 
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on he went with his talk, while Arthur 
stole timidly from between the beds out to 
his wash-stand, and began his ablutions, 
thereby drawing for a moment on himself 
the attention of the room. 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur 
finished his washing and undressing, and 
put on his night-gown. He then looked 
round more nervously than ever. Two 
or three of the little boys were already in 
bed, sitting up with their chins on their 
knees. The light burned clear; the noise 
went on. 

It was a trying moment for the poor, 
little, lonely boy ; however, this time he 
didn’t ask Tom what he might or might 
not do, but dropped on his knees by his 
bedside, as he had done every day from 
his childhood, to open his heart to’ Him 
who heareth the cry and beareth the 
sorrows of the tender child, and the 
strong man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the bottom of his 
bed unlacing his boots, so that his back 
was toward Arthur, and he didn’t see 
what had happened, and looked up in 
wonder at the sudden silence. Then two 
or three boys laughed and sneered ; and 
a big, brutal fellow, who was standing in 
the middle of the room, picked up a 
slipper, and threw it at the kneeling boy, 
calling him a sniveling young shaver. 
Then Tom saw the whole, and the next 
moment the boot he had just pulled off 
flew straight at the head of the bully, who 
had just time to throw up his arm, and 
catch it on his elbow. 

‘*Confound you, Brown, what’s that 
for?’’ roared he, stamping with pain. 

‘* Never mind what I mean,’’ said Tom, 
stepping on to the floor, every drop of 
blood in his body tingling; ‘‘if any fel- 
low wants the other boot, he knows how 
to get it.’’ 

What would have been the result is 
doubtful, for at this moment the sixth- 
form boy came in, and not another word 
could be said. ‘Tom and the rest rushed 
into bed and finished their disrobing 
there; and the old verger, as punctual as 
the clock, had put out the candle in an- 
other minute, and toddled on to the next 
room, shutting their door with his usual 
‘*Good-night, gen’]’m’n.’’ 

There were many boys in that room by 
whom that little scene was taken to heart 
before they slept. But sleep seemed to 
have deserted the pillow of poor Tom. 
For some time his excitement, and the 
flood of memories which chased one an- 
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other through his brain, kept him from 
thinking or resolving. His _ head 
throbbed, his heart leaped, and he could 
hardly keep himself from springing out 
of bed and rushing about the room. 

Then the thought of his own mother 
came across him, and the promise he had 
made at her knee, years ago, never to 
forget to kneel by his bedside, and give 
himself up to his Father, before he laid 
his head on the pillow, from which it 
might never rise; and he lay down gently 
and cried as if his heart would break. He 
was only fourteen years old. 

It was no light act of courage in those 
days, my dear boys, for a little fellow to 
say his prayers publicly, even at Rugby. 
A few years later, when Arnold's manly 
piety had begun to leaven the school, the 
tables turned; before he died, in the 
school-house at least, and I believe in the 
other houses, the rule was the other way. 

But poor Tom had come to school in 
other times. ‘The first few nights after he 
came he did not kneel down because of 
the noise, but sat up in bed till the candle 
was out, and then stole out and said his 
prayers, in fear lest some one should find 
him out. So did many another poor litue 
fellow. 

Then he began to think he might just 
as well say his prayers in bed, and then 


that it didn’t matter whether he was 
kneeling, or sitting, orlying down. And 


so it had come to pass with Tom as with 
all who will not confess their Lord before 
men ; and for the last year he had prob- 
ably not said his prayers in earnest a 
dozen times. 

Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feel- 
ing which was like to break his heart was 
the sense of his own cowardice. The 
vice of all others which he loathed, was 
brought in and burned in on his own soul. 
He had Jied to his mother, to his con- 
science, to his God. How could he bear 
it?) And then the poor little weak boy, 
whom he had pitied and almost scorned 
for his weakness, had done that which 
he, braggart as he was, dared not do. 

The first dawn of comfort came to him 
in swearing to himself that he would 
stand by that boy through thick and thin, 
and cheer him and help him, and bear his 
burdens, for the good deed done that 
night. Then he resolved to write home 
next day and tell his mother all, and what 
a coward her son had been. And then 


peace came to him, as he resolved, lastly, 
to bear his testimony next morning. 
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The morning would be harder than the 
night to begin with, but he felt that he 
could not afford to let one chance slip. 
Several times he faltered, for the devil 
showed him, first, all his old friends call- 
ing him ‘‘saint’’ and ‘‘ square-toes,’’ and 
a dozen other hard names, and whispered 
to him that his motives would be misun- 
derstood and he would only be left alone 
with the new boy; whereas it was his 
duty to keep all means of influence, that 
he might do good to the greatest number. 

And then came the more subtle tempta- 
tion. Shall I not be showing myself 
braver than others by doing this? Have 
I any right to begin it now? Ought I 
not rather to pray in my own study, let- 
ting other boys know that I do so, and 
trying to lead them to it, while in public 
at least I should go on as I have done? 
However, his good angel was too strong 
that night, and he turned on his side and 
slept, tired of trying to reason, but re- 
solved to follow the impulse which had 
been sostrong, andin which he had found 
peace. 

Next morning he was up and washed 
and dressed, all but hisjacket and waist- 
cost, just as the ten minutes’ bell began 
to ring, and then, in the face of the whole 
room, he knelt down to pray. Not five 
words could he say,—the bell mocked him; 
he was listening for every whisper in the 
room,—what were they all thinking of 
him? He wasashamed to goon kneeling, 
ashamed to rise from his knees. 

At last, as it were from his inmost 
heart, a still small voice seemed to breathe 
forth the words of the publican, ‘‘ God be 
merciful to mea sinner!’’ He repeated 
them over and over, clinging to them as 
for his life, and rose from his knees com- 
forted and humbled, and ready to face the 
whole world. 

It was not needed ; two other boys be- 
sides Arthur had already followed his ex- 
ample, and he went down to the great 
school with a glimmering of another great 
lesson in his heart,—the lesson that he 
who has conquered his own coward spirit 
has conquered the whole outward world; 
and that other one which the old prophet 
learned in the cave in Mount Horeb, when 
he hid his face, and the still small voice 
asked, ‘‘ What doest thou here, Elijah?’ 
—that however we may fancy ourselves 
alone on the side of good, the King and 
Lord of men is nowhere without His 
witnesses ; for in every society, however 
seemingly corrupt and godless, there are 
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those who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. 

He found too, how greatly he had ex- 
aggerated the effect to be produced by his 
act. Fora few nights there was a sneer 
or a laugh when he knelt down, but this 
passed off soon, and one by one all the 
other boys but three or four followed the 
lead. I fear that this was in some meas- 
ure owing to the fact that Tom could 
probably have thrashed any boy in the 
room; at any rate, every boy knew that 
he would try upon very slight provoca- 
tion, and didn’t choose to run the risk of 
a hard fight because Tom Brown had 
taken a fancy to say his prayers. 

Some of the small boys of No. 4 com- 
municated the new state of things to their 
chums, and in several other rooms the 
poor little fellows tried to follow the ex- 
ample set by Tom and Arthur—in one 
instance or so, where one of the teachers 
heard of it and interfered very decidedly, 
with partial success ; but in the rest, after 
a short struggle, the confessors were 
bullied or laughed down, and the old 
state of things went on for some time 
longer. 

Before either Tom Brown or Arthur 
left the school-house, there was no room 
in which it had not become the regular 
custom. I trust it is so still, and that the 
old heathen state of things has gone out 
forever.— School Days at Rugby. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


HER manner is bright and animated, so 
that the children cannot fail to catch 
something of her enthusiasm. 

Her lessons are well planned. Each 
new step resting upon a known truth, is 
carefully presented. 

Everything is in readiness for the day’s 
work, and she carries out her plans easily 
and naturally. 

Old subjects are introduced in ever- 
varying dresses, and manner and matter 
of talks are changed dc/ore the children lose 
interest in them. 

She talks only of what is within the 
children’s experience. Her language is 
suited to her class—being simple in theex- 
treme ifshe is dealing with young children. 

When she addresses the whole class she 
stands where all can see and hear her. 

She controls her children perfectly with- 
outeffort. Her manner demands respect- 
ful obedience. She is serene. 
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She is firm and decided, as well as gen- 
tle, patient and just. 

She is a student—is not satisfied with 
her present attainment. 

She is herself an example for the child- 
ren to follow, holding herself well, think- 
ing connectedly, and being always gen- 
uinely sincere. 

She is a lover of little children, striving 
to understand child nature. 

True teaching is to her a consecration. 
She has entered into ‘‘the holy of holies 
where singleness of purpose, high ideals 
and self-consecration unite in one strong 
determining influence that surrounds her 
like an atmosphere.’’—/duca/ion. 


= <—_> 


BE READY. 

TEACHER! Did you never think that 
your chance in life is sure to come? 

Be diligent and prompt in all your du- 
ties; do everything you can to equip 
yourself for your chance when it does 
come. That tide in your affairs, ‘‘which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune,”’ 
may not have reached you yet, but sooner 
or later it will lap the strand at your feet; 
it will raise your barque on its breast 
ready to carry you tothe haven of your 
hopes, to the goal of your ambition. Let 
it find you, then, with your decks cleared, 
with your rudder shipped, with your an- 
chor weighed, ready to cast loose, and 
spread your sails to the stiffening breeze 
which, when once passed, will never re- 
turn to you. 

To-day is the best day in your lives; 
surely it is freighted with chances, vital 
with possibilities, pregnant with fateful 
issues which may give birth to good or to 
evil. If you ever hope to achieve great- 
ness ‘‘now’’ is the time to begin. To- 
day invites you to seize each of its flying 
hours. To-day invites you to stamp it 
with the indelible signet of some holy 
deed, some good resolution, some noble 
task, some heavenward progress. To- 
day is yours. Will you use it, or will 
you lose it? 

To morrow lies behind the glittering 
constellations—‘‘ cold, impassive, intan- 
gible, and inscrutable, shrouded from all 
human ken by the dark and impenetrable 
veil of sable night.’’ To-morrow rings the 
knell of those whose hopes are dead, whose 
resolves are broken, whose chances are 
lost. Then, if you would be worthy and 


great, be earnest, diligent, faithful, ‘‘now.’’ 
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Let the lives of the great and the good, 
whose words and deeds are the world’s 
most glorious heritage, inspire you to ac- 
tion; let them ‘‘shame your cowardice by 
the temerity of their daring; spur your 
sloth by the grandeur of their diligence ; 
goad your weakness by the energy of 
their strength; fire your indifference by 
the glow of their zeal ; sting your pride 
by the unconscious irony of their noble 
manhood ; until, all aflame with the con- 
templation of the glory of their mighty 
achievements, you resolve, like them, to 
dare and to do, and gird yourselves with 
that quickening and heroic spirit which 
sweeps all impediments from its path, 
surmounts all obstacles, recognizes no 
impossibilities, which impassionates 
ideals into actualities, vitalizes soaring 
imagination into settled purpose, and 
clothes frail mortality with the omnipo- 
tence of indomitable will.’’-—7he Cana- 
dian Teacher. 


SEEKING THE LIGHT. 


ie was not the cry of alarm or distress, 
but one of intense surprise. Mr. Dar- 
rell descended the steps which led into 
the cellar, and saw his son staring at a 
whitish-yellow vine that had clambered 
across the floor. 

‘““What is it, papa?’ asked 
‘fand where did it come from ?’’ 
‘** We'll soon see,’’ replied his father. 

He lit a match and followed the vine 
to a dark corner; and Fred saw that it 
had grown out of a half-decayed potato. 

‘““Why, that’s queer, isn’t it!’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Tt is not unusual,’’ said his father; 
‘‘the vine simply obeyed a law of its 
nature. In what direction does it creep?’’ 

‘“Toward the cellar window,’’ said 
Fred, after a moment's hesitation. 

‘Attracted by what?’’ asked 
father, ‘‘and to find what?’ 

‘*Sunshine, I guess,’’ was Fred’s an- 
swer. 

‘*Yes, my son. And see how eagerly 
it has sought the light! The fire-place 
was in its way, and it crept around it; the 
vinegar barrel was in its way, and it crept 
over it. 
the vine.”’ 

As he spoke, he led the way to the 
window. 

**See!”’ 


Fred, 


his 


he said. ‘‘It has put out 


leaves at the point; and the ends of the 
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| leaves are tinted with a delicate green, a 
tint and vigor which it gets from the sun- 
light, which will grow greener and 
stronger every day. If you turn the 
vine away from the window, and come 
back and look at it to-morrow, you will 
find that it has set out for the light 
again.’’ 

‘Would it?’”’ 
prised. 

‘Yes, my boy, I have tried the ex- 
periment. What does the plant seem to 
| desire most ?’’ 

‘‘Light,’’ replied Fred. 

‘‘And what shall we learn from that?’’ 

Fred thought for a moment. ‘‘ That 
the plant needs light in order to live,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and that we need sunshine as well 
as the plants.”’ 

‘But there is a spiritual significance,’’ 
his father gravely remarked. 

A thoughtful look came into Fred’s 
| face. 
| ‘I know what you mean, papa,’’ he 


asked Fred, much sur- 








| said, ‘‘our hearts and souls need light.’’ 
‘Or we will not grow,’’ added his 
father.—Christian Observer. 
al 
| EDUCATIONAL FORCES IN THE 
COMMUNITY. 
SUPT. SAMUEL T. DUTTON. 


*CHOOL supervision has hitherto been 
S directing itself to the organization of 
teaching and those things that pertain to 
the inner life of the school. The time 
has come when more attention should be 
given to the organization of the com- 
munity, to the end that schools may hold 
a more commanding position, and that 
the various social and educational forces 
may be brought into unity. There is 
never strict neutrality in public senti- 
ment. Ifa community is not thoroughly 
committed to a broad policy, it is likely 
to assume an unfriendly attitude at times. 
It is highly important that the people be 
instructed regarding the aims of educa- 
tion. School supervisors are at fault if 
some effort is not made for such instruc- 
tion. 

Not only has there been lack of con- 
structive work in the interest of a healthy 
public opinion, but there has been an 
indisposition on the part of men and 
women to recognize the unity of moral 
and social aims, and to justly value the 
work performed by other forces than the 
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one in which they are interested them- 
selves. Various factors that contribute 
to education in the community are to be 
considered, as the church, the home, the 
school, the public library, the newspaper, 
etc. These each have a work of their 
own which the others cannotdo. Atthe 
same time, the best results depend upon 
the degree of co-operation that exists 
between these forces. 

The tendency on the part of some 
branches of the church to ignore the great 
function of public education as a Christ- 
ianizing influence is to be deplored. The 
union of the home and the school is of 
vast importance. Teachers and parents 
are mutually concerned in the education 
of the child. Each needs information 
and support from the other. 

The good opinions and good wishes of 
all the people should go out toward the 
public schools, because of what they are 
calculated to do in the community. Two 
principles are to be emphasized; first, the 
importance of uniting educational forces ; 
and second, the school should become 
the centre for this unity. Co-operation 
is to be the watchword of the new century 
in all departments of human endeavor. 

Educational workers need to become 
more conscious of the commanding im- 
portance of the school as a social factor, 
and use every endeavor in enlisting a 
sympathetic co-operation on the part of 
the people. 


- —_ —_ - 


THE SUPERVISION OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 
STATE SUPT. HENRY SABIN. 

| N the office of supervisor of rural schools 

there is no place for the martinet or the 
pedant. Supervision is a blessing or a 
curse in proportion to the intelligence and 
skill with which it is administered. The 
country schools need a supervision, which 
in its effects challenges the respect and 
support of all interested. In selecting a 
suitable person to oversee a system of rural 
schools, in addition to a reasonable edu- 
cation and a clean personal character, we 
should look for adaptability to circum- 
stances, the ability to discern the fitness 
of things so that he may accomplish that 
which is possible without wasting time on 
theimpossible. The person who ischosen 





as supervisor of rural schools should have 
in the highest degree the qualities of 
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leadership. He must be both a thinker 
and a student. I would rather have ina 
teacher one divine spark of originality, 
lightened up by enthusiasm and zeal in 
the work, than all the knowledge that is 
contained in a thousand pages of the dead 
lore of the past. The rural school needs 
a supervision which inspires energy, 
awakens a desire to know the best, and 
which says, ‘‘Come, let us study, let us 
think, let us reason, let us discuss.’’ 

The influence of a refined, cultured 
scholar in the person of the supervisor is 
not to be lost sight of. The true super- 
visor is much more than a teacher. Super- 
vision is itself a higher work than teach- 
ing. There are many districts in which 
the fitness of the teacher is determined by 
the per cent. recorded against her name. 
This induces teachers to study questions, 
notsubjects. As aconsequence, the rural 
school teacher becomes exceedingly nar- 
row. with little depth of knowledge upon 
which to build her work. The prevail- 
ing method of examining teachers as a test 
of fitness for their work in an exceedingly 
ingenious device for enabling them to 
conceal their ignorance. The duty of 
determining the fitness of persons to en- 
ter upon the work of teaching requires 
great wisdom and skill, great intelligence, 
and much common sense. 

There is a new field for supervision open 
in the duty of awakening public concern, 
and of strengthening the tone and trend 
of public thought directed toward the 
promotion of educational interests. The 
supervisor of rural schools must be ac- 
quainted with the resources of his dis- 
trict. He should know what constitutes 
good farming, should be acquainted with 
the grazing interests, the dairy, and the 
rotation of crops. He should be able to 
convince the people that he knows some- 
thing besides books. It is not so much 
to invite the farmer or the miner to the 
school, as to take the school to the farm 
or the mine, and to show the children the 
foundations upon which have been built 
the great natural sciences of our day. 
The teacher must be a lover of nature in 
its various forms, and be able to interpret 
the language of rocks, and trees, and 
flowers, the running brook, the snows of 
winter, and the fruits of autumn. 

The supervision needed by the country 
school must concern itself also with school 
extension, lectures, and libraries. The 
establishment and maintenance of good 
roads finds in the supervisor a ready and 
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popular advocate. The country schools 
do not need what we ordinarily call close 
supervision ; they do need a supervis- 
ion which is intelligent and rational, is 
strong, manly, and vigorous, so that the 
character of thesupervision commends the 
wisdom ofthe supervisor. The supervisor 
should be kept in the field every day in the 
school year. His vacations should not be 
entirely free from field work, for then he 
should be with the people and school 
officers, looking after school grounds, ad- 
vising with directors or trustees in regard 
to buildings, choice of teachers, text- 
books, and the general educational inter- 
ests of the district. The supervision 
which I have attempted to mark out is 
that of a live, enthusiastic man, in sym- 
pathy with educational progress, in touch 
with the common people, consecrated to 
his work, who thinks no sacrifice too 
great, no labor too severe, when made in 
the cause of the common district school. 
—wN. Y. School Journal. 


RE Ea See 
READING. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


HE average boy or girl of fifteen will 
read a newspaper or a magazine arti- 
cle in a manner far from satisfactory. 
Why? Words, ideas, and the child’s 
thoughts seem to be in a chaotic mass. 
With no thought, young people gather 
astonishing facts like these from reading: 
The Crusades were millinery expedi- 
tions undertaken by Christians. 

The Indians were of weak construction 
and morality was great among them. 

The action of the larnyx is to deform 
the voice. 

In this manner the careless child reads 
on. He has never been taught to /Aznk, 
to consider, to form a picture in his mind 
as he reads. Perhaps he has had excel- 
lent drills on inflection, vowels, conso- 
nants, diphthongs, emphasis, etc., yet he 
has never been taught that concentrated 
thought and attention should construct a 
background to the picture he is trying to 
sketch by his reading. ‘* Reading is that 


study which strengthens, because it makes 
you stand up straight and take air in your 
lungs and makes the muscles strong,’’ 
said a grammar school pupil. 

Prof. Bell says: ‘‘It is the divinity, the 
intelligence in man, that reads.’’ The 
early and persistent use of words without 
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ideas is at the root of incorrect reading. 
The pupil is in a bondage to words and 
words only. What is the remedy ? 

Often, too long reading lessons are as- 
signed. Better that a pupil read one 
paragraph understandingly, analyze the 
thought, explain it, search for further 
information, rewrite it and mow it, than 
to skip and hop along over three pages. 

Nothing tends to discourage pupils 
more than a constant drill on the same 
lesson. Give them variety. The sight 
of the same book, day after day, becomes 
monotonous. 

The eye must anticipate the voice. The 
reader must be trained to look ahead, 
glancing at not only a few advance words 
but sometimes a whole sentence. A 
teacher got some bill-posters, large ad- 
vertising placards, bills of auction sales, 
etc. At first she cut them so that only 
one or two sentences could be seen. 
These were displayed before the reading 
class just long enough to see the sentence, 
then removing it from sight she asked 
them to read it. Then she let them see 
three or four sentences, and after they had 
read aloud the first sentence the paper 
would be put down and the child would 
read the rest from training his eye to 
glance ahead. 

Concert reading brings out the timid 
voices and checks the speed of the rapid 
readers, yet it is likely to impair expres- 
sion, and should be used cautiously. 

Miss Lewis divides her class into two 
sections, reading alternately; and the 
pupils decide upon the merits of the re- 
spective sections. She collects a few 
business letters and has them read by the 
pupils. This trains them to read manu- 
script, and makes them familiar with the 
language of business correspondence. 
‘* Let the voice fall at every period,’’ says 
the rule. Soitshould, usually; but should 
the children be taught that the proper 
pause and inflection depend upon a little 
dot? Let them see that it is the sevse, not 
the point, that demands it. 

A mistake is made by the teacher who 
transforms the pupils into hunters follow- 
ing on the heels of the breathless, half- 
frightened reader, ready to fall upon him 
with criticism as soon as a word is ‘‘ put 
in,’’ or ‘‘ left out’’ or ‘‘ miscalled.’’ 

In some schools the pupils give a cent 
apiece each week to be used for buying 
books, and the pupils grow to be very 
proud of their own school library. It is 
the books we read before middle life that 
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largely mould our characters and influ- 
ence our lives. Hence the need of wise 
supervision of the child’s reading.— 7he 
Western Teacher. 





> 


THE LAST OF “*THE CLARKS.”’ 


the last of the celebrated trio of 
telescope makers known as ‘‘ The Clarks’’ 
has passed away from the scene of their 
splendid achievements in the realm of 
scientific investigation. Americans may 
justly be proud of the pre-eminent suc- 
cess attained by these greatest of opticians. 

The trifling incident of the breaking of 
a dinner bell at the Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in 1843, led to the founding of 
this renowned firm, for George B. Clark, 
then a student of the institution, con- 
ceived the project of melting the frag- 
ments to procure a disc to be ground into 
the speculum of a reflecting telescope. In 
the toilsome effort of figuring he was as- 
sisted by his father, Alvan, a portrait 
painter, and later his younger brother, 
Alvan G., became associated with them 
under the name, destined to become of 
world-wide fame, of Alvan Clark & Sons. 

This class of work, however, was soon 
exchanged for one much more difficult— 
the construction of the object glasses of 
refracting telescopes. These obtained sig- 
nal recognition in England, because of 
their superior excellence, and the tide of 
fortune, which had been discouragingly 
slow, now began to turn. The courage 
of the trio in attempting constantly in- 
creasing apertures was rewarded with 
high success, and it was given to the 
youngest and sole surviving member to 
witness the completion of the great 
Yerkes refractor, whose objective—/or/y 
inches in diameter —was his crowning ac- 
complishment. 

Never had men more impressive and 
multiple monuments. The great tele- 
scopes of Princeton, Washington, Char- 
lottesville, Puikova, Mt. Hamilton and 
Williams Bay, ranging in diameter from 
23 to 4o inches, not to mention many 
other noble instruments of smaller ¢apac- 
ity, will perpetuate the name of ‘‘ The 
Clarks’’ in the world of science. 

Doubtless the 18'%-inch telescope of 
the Dearborn Observatory was a linger- 
ing source of gratulation to Mr. Alvan 
G. Clark, for it was while testing this 
instrument that he discovered the com- 


Wee the death of Alvan G. Clark 
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panion to Sirius, whose existence was 
long felt by science, but which baffled all 
attempts to discover it. Because of this 
notable observation the French Academy 
bestowed upon him the Lalande medal. 
He also discovered a number of obscure 
double stars. 

It is worthy of note that this genial 
and kindly man was broad of vision, and 
while engaged upon what proved the 
culmination of his life-work, freely 
hinted in an address delivered before 
the Congress of Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics that much greater things are 
possible in telescope construction. His 
closing words are quite significant of his 
cheerful spirit and ardent hope: ‘‘ The 
horizon of science has been greatly broad- 
ened within the last few years, but out 
on the borderland I see the glimmer of 
new lights, which wait for their interpre- 
tation, and the great telescopes of the 
future must be their interpreters.’’ 


a 
WESTERN PRAIRIE SCHOOL. 


BY ADDA HAYMAN. 

geo six miles from Ellsworth, the cen- 
.) tral town of the central county of Kan- 
sas, stands a little stone schoolhouse or, at 
least, it did stand there sixteen years ago. 
One was surprised to see so substantial and 
neat a school building out on the prairie so 
far from any town. The fine modern fur- 
nishings of the interior might also have 
been a surprise, were it not known that the 
progressive people of the West have wisely 
started the development of their country by 
laying as a foundation a public school sys- 
tem superior to that in many of the older 
states. 

This school had an annual term of nine 
months, divided into fall, winter and spring 
terms—a man being employed to teach dur- 
ing the severe winter months, and a lady 
during the fall and spring terms. Almost 
any one could have told a stranger where to 
find ‘‘ Ash Creek school-house,’’ as it was 
not only the educational centre for all who 
lived in that section, but the religious, and 
often the social centre for the people scat- 
tered over the prairie, sometimes miles apart 
from one another, in homes ranging from 
neat frame houses to one-roomed sod 
houses, and even one or two “‘ dug-outs.”’ 

There stood the little school-house alone 
on the prairie, with not a sprig of green 
near it, except during a few weeks in the 
spring, when the prairie was brilliant al- 
most beyond description with grass and 
flowers, and only the tops of the nearest 
trees visible along Ash Creek, a little stream 
which winds among the bluffs a mile away, 
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and farther down empties into Smoky Hill 
river. To the southeast, about three miles 
distant, could be seen Hay-stack Mound, a 
bluff, or what eastern people would call a 
high hill, named from its resemblance toa 
hay-stack ; and curious, because it stands 
entirely alone on the level prairie, quite 
apart from the range of blufis which crosses 
this part of Kansas. On the county road 
passing near the school-house, a family of 
emigrants was occasionally seen, coming 
perhaps from Missouri, in a long, covered 
‘*emigrant wagon,’’ which held the family 
and all its possessions. On one occasion, 
hundreds of sheep were driven along this 
road to the ranch a few miles beyond. 

Perhaps few other schools in the United 
States have had a more interesting class of 
pupils than came to this Ash Creek school. 
There were representatives from a_ large 
number of states, and as great a variety of 
personal characteristics as it would be pos- 
sible to find in any one ungraded school. 
There was the little colored girl from Bos- 
ton. The school possessed such a purely 
democratic spirit that no one thought of 
shunning her on account of her color; and 
when the death of her mother brought a 
great sorrow into her life, the most popular 
girl in the school would not have received 
more sympathy from her school mates than 
did this little child of a darker race. What 
a pitiful funeral that was, which came to the 
school-house on one of the hottest Sunday 
afternoons of a hot Kansas summer! The 
plain pine coffin, and the little weeping 
child beside her incapable father. She had 
indeed lost her best earthly friend, and her 
schoolmates realized it. When she came, 
on the following day, to say good-bye to 
them, she was kissed by all of the girls as 
affectionately as though she were one of 
their own color. 

Then there were the twins, who drove to 
school every morning, with their elder sis- 
ter, in a shaky old carriage drawn by a 
harmless old blind horse. Every one knew 
Quigley’s ‘‘ Blind hilly,’’ and every one 
knew the Quigleys, for they had come from 
Ireland, and had an interesting family his- 
tory. Blind Billy seemed almost a part of 
the school, and stood as meek as a lamb, at 
the end of the session, while all the little 
girls assisted in the exciting work of putting 
him into his harness. 

The school, of course, had its ‘‘ Tom-boy,”’ 
Nancy Jones, from Missouri. She was dark 
as an Indian, and in fact it was rumored 
that there was Indian blood in the family 
line. There were few things that Nancy 
would notdaretodo. Whenaherd of Texas 
cattle one day surrounded the school house 
to graze on the short, curly ‘‘ buffalo grass,”’ 
the herder rode up on his pony, and Nancy 
begged him to let her ride. Although 


nearly all western girls are expert riders, 
not many of them would have attempted 
this, for the ponies which the Texan herders 
ride are chosen for their swiftness, and can 
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rarely be managed by any but the herders 
themselves. Nancy mounted this pony, 
and was scarcely in the saddle when she was 
thrown, but she tried it again, this time 
with success. And it is likely that she was 
the only girl who had ever ridden or ever 
would ride that pony. Among other good 
riders in the school was the girl from Penn- 
sylvania, who could ride a bareback horse on 
her knees. This same girl is now leading a 
quiet domestic life in Pennsylvania with 
her three children. 

Then there was Allie S——, from Ohio, 
who earned her spending money one summer 
vacation by herding her neighbor’s cattle ; 
and, in place of a herder’s pony, she rode a 
mule. She and her brother had their own 
pretty little pony on which they rode to 
school every morning. Let the reader pic- 
ture to himself a group of school children, 
standing on the prairie after school, watch- 
ing these two start for home—brother and 
sister on the same pony at full gallop, 
Allie’s sunbonnet on her shoulders, and her 
short light hair flying in the wind. 

When the younger children in this family 
were old enough to go to school, they all 
came in a wagon drawn by two oxen named 
Brigham Young and Henry Ward Beecher. 
Brig’’ and ‘‘Beech’’ and the wagon 
assisted very much in the popular amuse- 
ments of the school, by giving the pupils, 
at intermissions, numerous pleasant and 
exciting over the prairie, the two 
oxen ona brisk run, bumping the wagon 
down and across one particularly steep 
ravine, amid the children’s half-frightened 
screams and shouts of laughter. 

During the winter months, 


‘ 


rides 


the ‘‘ big 


boys’’ who came added new interest to the 
school life. They were kindly, earnest 
young men, big and strong, but rarely 


rough orrude. Then there was the ‘‘ baby’’ 
of the school—a little fair-faced boy, just 
from Pennsylvania, who felt quite like a 
man in his first suit of trousers. What a 
contrast he was to the big boys, who made 
a great pet of him, and carried him about 
on their shoulders. These big western fel- 
lows, with their odd western expressions, 
were a continual wonder to the delicately- 
reared eastern child. When, on one occa- 
sion, he was asked by one of them, ‘‘ How's 
your pa?’’ (pronounced *‘ paw’’) he milaly 
corrected him by replying, ‘‘ Our dog hasa 
paw, but I havea fapa.’’ This same baby, 
however, soon developed into a little freckle- 
faced school-boy. 

According to the standard of our prosper- 
ous people in the eastern states, these west- 
ern people were poor; yet in this school, as 
in every community, there were degrees of 
poverty and of riches. Can an eastern girl 
comprehend how one grown almost to 
womanhood, who had lived all her life on 
the prairie, could feel rich in the possession 
of her first pair of buttoned shoes? Yet one 
of these girls searched over the prairie for a 
lost shoe-button, and, when it was found, 
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told her friends as joyously as an eastern 
girl might tell of the recovery of a valuable 
cuff-button. 

The poorest girl in this school was the one 
who always hid her lunch from the others, 
because she had nothing to eat but corn- 
bread ; and the boy who might perhaps have 
been called the richest was the doctor’s son, 
as he was always well-dressed and rode to 
school either on a beautiful gray horse or in 
a neat new road wagon. He, of course, re- 
ceived the admiration and, perhaps, the 
homage of the school. 

The school, too, had its ‘‘ bad boy,’’ and, 
strangely enough, his name was Jewell. 
This boy occasionally rode to school on an 
ox, which he had trained to obey him like a 
horse. He was fond of catching live snakes 
by their tails and cracking off their heads as 
one would crack a whip-lash. Having by a 
few bad acts won a bad reputation, he was 
charged with most of the mischief done in 
the neighborhood, without any one’s having 
definite proof against him. He it was 
whom people accused of starting the big 
prairie fire, which illuminated the country 
for miles one night, and came so close to 
the school-house that the building was 
barely saved by the efforts of numbers of 
men who fought the fire all night. 

One cannot but wonder what became of 
these pupils after they left the little prairie 
school of 1881, and wish it possible to trace 
their lives. Where are the talented ones? 
Is it not possible that in this school some 
may have received a training which has led 
them into lives of usefulness, and even dis- 
tinction? A few of them had even then be- 
come kaown outside of the school. There 
were the two little sisters who sang at Ells- 
worth, for Governor St. John, during his 
prohibition campaign, and were called by 
the newspaper reporter, ‘‘ the little temper- 
ance songsters.°’ 

What has become of the little five-year-old 
girl from Illinois, with golden hair and 
violet eyes, who sang like a bird at school 
entertainments, and recited in her clear 
baby voice, 

‘“Mamma calls me little student, 
I can cipher, read, and spell, 
Draw a map, and bound a country, 
And in Mental I excel. 


‘*T will climb the hill of Knowledge, 
To its very top I’ll go; 
Then success will crown mv efforts, 
Teacher says, and ain’t it so?” 
That bright face and sweet voice may now, 
as itdid then, win its way to many hearts. 
The entertainments were an important 
feature of the school, and were of various 
kinds. The more elaborate, which really 


deserved the name, were given after weeks 
of preparation; while the ‘‘spelling schools’’ 
and ‘‘ciphering matches,’’ held every few 
weeks, were gotten upon short notice. There 
was always a large audience, and on each 
occasion the distinguished person looked for 
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was the State Fish Commissioner, whose 
country home was a few miles away, and 
who, with one or more members of his fam- 
ily, rarely failed to be present. These spell- 
ing and ciphering matches were very popu- 
lar. All the young people of the neighbor- 
hood came; and one had a suspicion that 
more than spelling matches were won on 
those moonlight evenings. At these 
matches the one who usually gave out the 
words was a prosperous young farmer of 
the neighborhood, with a voice as big as his 
body. One can, in imagination, hear him 
yet, as frequently after a rightly spelled 
word, he called out ‘‘ Karect!’’ This young 
man soon afterwards married the attractive 
young lady who had come out from Ohio to 
teach the school. 

The reader may judge from this, that the 
young lady teacher did not stay long in Ash 
Creek school. The men also who taught 
the school made this a stepping-stone to 
something beyond it. For this reason a 
number of teachers had come and gone who 
displayed as great a variety of character- 
istics and attainments as did the pupils. 
Although the school system and that of ex- 
amination for teachers were good, yet, 
owing to the sparse population of the coun- 
try, it was not always possible to secure 
professional teachers, nor were these prairie 
schools always conducted on the most ap- 
proved plan. Ash Creek school might have 
been called ‘‘a school of methods,’’ for 
probably in it were tried all the methods 
known or unknown at that time to the ed- 
ucational world. 

During one term, a gray-haired old gen- 
tleman kept a school of ‘‘ ye olden time.’’ 
The whole school was frequently ranged 
along the four sides of the room for an ex- 
citing spelling lesson, and made to number 
down the line from the head, ‘‘ primus,’’ 
‘*secundus,’’ ‘‘tertius,’’ ‘‘ quartus,’’ ete. 
and this bit of Latin really did prove of 
value to some who, in after years, went be- 
yond the course of study given in this little 
country school. This teacher had a unique 
way of explaining the method of division, 
by saying, ‘‘Seven in two, nary a one!”’ 
Although he approved of punishing the 
girls as well as the boys, and rapped many 
a girl over the head with his pencil, yet he 
was not an advocate of co-education. On 
one occasion, not wishing the boys and 
girls to play together during the noon hour 
—and as the high board fence was unknown 
in that free, open country, there not being 
a fence within sight of the school — he 
directed the girls to go off over the prairie, 
‘‘out of sight of the boys.’’ Strange to say, 
the girls were delighted to dothis. They 
not only went out of sight of the boys, but 
quite beyond the sound of the school-bell, 
and spent the whole afternoon in play. It 


‘a 


is needless to say that they were never 
again sent ‘‘ out of sight of the boys.’’ 
Young ‘‘Prof.’’ G— also taught the 


school one freezing winter, when the prairie 
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was covered for miles with huge drifts of 
snow, and the pupils huddled nearly all day 
around the wood-stove which stood in the 
centre of the school-room. The degree of 
‘* professor’’ was easily won in that country. 
A man need only walk through the door- 
way of acountry school-house, and he had 
it. There was nothing remarkable about 
this man, except that his mind became un- 
balanced for a short time. Various reasons 
were given for this—one, that he had been 
‘‘ reading too much Shakespeare.’’ But it is 
probable that the loneliness and poverty of 
a little sod house which he had built for 
himself out on the prairie, where he did his 
own cooking and housekeeping, and at the 
same time was bravely struggling alone to 
rise to prosperity against all the odds of the 
West, would have told the whole story. 

Three others ruled in Ash Creek school 
during those two years. The child who 
was a pupil there holds in memory, in these 
after years, the picture of a sweet-faced young 
teacher, with pretty white hands, who was 
kind to the little girls, and who, one recess, 
taught them this bit of poetry (?) to write in 
one another's autograph albums : 

‘Long may you live, 
Happy may you be, 
Courting over wood piles, 
And drinking onion tea."’ 


Then there is a remembrance of a capable, 
energetic teacher, who had left her eastern 
home, and gone ‘‘out West,’’ because her 
lover was there, and afterwards they two 
established a cosy little home on the prairie. 
The last is the picture of one the child 
knew and loved best of all—the mother, 
who before her marriage had been a happy 
seminary girl and a successful teacher in 
Pennsylvania, and who had left the culture 
of the East for this wild though not uncul- 
tured life of the West. For where will not 
culture and refinement, even in the midst of 
poverty, draw to itself others of like nature? 
And even here were the cultured few making 
the best of life, living up to a high standard, 
with that courtesy and kindness which 
change life from drudgery into blessing. 
This mother, coming into the privations of 
western life and bravely taking up again 
her work of teaching that she might assist 
in the support of her family, found herself 
surrounded by helpful, cultured friends. 
The school can thank her, perhaps more 
than any other teacher, for raising it to a 
high standard ; and no one may know the 
influence for good which she exerted over 
those boys and girls. 

Looking back over those days, so many 
pictures come up—how the little children 
yathered and pressed the beautiful wild 

owers, how they searched over the prairie 
for horned toads and grasshoppers, harness- 
ing them to threads, and calling them 
horses and ponies; how these children, who 
could not afford to buy valentines, exercised 
their inventive and artistic powers, by mak- 
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ing and sending to their school friends val- 
entines which were really pretty; how the 
little girls exchanged locks of hair, and 
how the superstitious girls of the school 
were frightened when one of them read 
‘*Mother Shipman’s Prophecy,’’ published 
in the Chicago /nfer-Ocean, which read : 
‘The world to an end shall come, 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.”’ 

There arises almost the desire to see this 
school again just as it was at that time; 
but when, in these later years, stories of the 
wonderful development of the West come 
to us, it is pleasanter to hope that that little 
school was the beginning of far better and 
far greater things for Ash Creek. 

~~ = - 
GRADING AND CLASSIFICATION. 
BY HON. W. T. HARRIS. 

‘THE chief care in the management of a 

system of city schools is to grade or 
classify the pupils in such a manner that 
the interests of some are not sacrificed for 
those of others. The effect of placing 
pupils of different degrees of advancement 
in the same class will be to unduly urge 
the backward ones, while the pupils in 
advance of the average in the class will 
have too little work assigned them. 
When bright scholars are kept back for 
dull ones they acquire loose, careless hab- 
its of study, When pupils of lower tem- 
perament are strained to keep pace with 
quick and bright ones they become dis- 
couraged and demoralized. 

Even when pupils are well classified at 
the beginning of the year differences be- 
gin to develop from the first day, and after 
two or three months of good instruction a 
large interval has developed between the 
advancement of the slow ones and that of 
the bright ones. Besides difference in 
temperament, there is difference in regu- 
larity of attendance on account of sickness 
and family necessities; these things affect 
the rate of progress. Moreover, the de- 
gree of maturity and amount of previous 
study develop differences. 

Classification in a school is never abso- 
lute. No pupils are of exactly the same 
degree of progress. There are probably 
no two pupils alike in ability to do the 
daily work of the class. From this it is 
evident that there should be frequent re- 
classification. There should be promo- 
tions of a few of the best ones from below 
into the class above, and a few promotions 
from the best of that class to the next class 
beyond. 
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After such promotion has been made 
through all or a portion of the classes of 
a school from the lowest, each class will 
find itself composed of fair, average, and 
poor scholars, together with a few of the 
best from the next lower class in place of 
the few that each has lost by promotion. 
New hope will come to those pupils who 
were before the poorest in all the class, 
and there will be new stimulus given to 
the best pupils who have been promoted 
to a higher class, for they will have to 
work earnestly to attain and hold a good 
rank in the newclass. But the quick and 
bright ones thus promoted will gradually 
work their way toward the top of the class 
again. The slow ones in the class may 
be passed by successive platoons of bright 
ones introduced into the class from below, 
but they will pick up new courage on 
every occasion when they find themselves 
brought to the top of the class by the 
process of transferring the bright ones, 
who had begun to lead them into too fast 
a pace. 

This sifting-up process, as here de- 
scribed, corrects the disease known as 
‘“‘lock-step’’ in the graded schools. The 
sifting should take place as often as there 
develops a decided difference in degree of 
advancement between the best and poor- 
est pupils of a class. In practice this is 
found tooccur once in twoor three months. 

The rural schools, when small, do not 
find it possible to make classes to any 
great extent, except in reading, writing, 
and spelling. In the larger rural schools, 
however, there is an attempt to introduce 
the city plan of classification; but as a 
matter of course, the classes have to be 
very small. What is bad about these 
small classes is, that the intervals from 
one class to another, instead of being ten 
to twelve weeks, as in a city school, are 
from one to two years. This works a 
great evil. It leads to careless teaching 
on the part of the teacher, who has to 
adapt his instruction to the average of the 
class, knowing at the same time that such 
instruction lacks interest to the best pu- 
pils, because they are already familiar 
with the subject, and knowing, secondly, 
that it is too difficult for the least ad- 
vanced pupils, for the reason that they 
lack the insight which a year or a half 
year’s more study has given to the pupils 
of average advancement. 

City schools, village schools, and rural 
schools that grade their pupils with inter- 
vals of a year or more between the classes 
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are to be criticised chiefly for this fault. 
They are called ‘‘stiflers of talent,’’ because 
they do not provide sufficient work for 
their ablest and brightest pupils, but keep 
them marking time with less advanced 
pupils. Moreover, they discourage the 
slower pupils by requiring more work of 
them than they can accomplish. 

This difficulty in regard to classification 
exists not only in public schools, but often 
in a more dangerous form in private 
schools. It is, perhaps, the greatest evil 
at present existing in the organization of 
the schools of the United States, rural and 
urban. In the first, second and third 
years of primary work classification does 
not present serious difficulty because of 
the greater number of pupils of eight 
years and under. About sixty-nine per 
cent. of the pupils in the cities and vil- 
lages of the country are in the first three 
years’ work. ‘Twelve per cent. are found 
in the fourth year’s work; seven per cent. 
in the fifth year; four per cent. in the 
sixth year, three per cent. in the seventh 
year, and two per cent. in the eighth year. 
To form classes, and thereby produce 
economical instruction, the pupils beyond 
the fourth year must be brought together 
in central schools, and it is to this prob- 
lem that the state boards of education 
are giving serious attention. —WN. Y. 
School Journal. 
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BY RHODA LEE. 


MONG the “tried receipts’’ for hap- 
[\ piness and good work in primary 
classes, none find greater favor with me 
than singing. I wish every teacher of 
little ones could thoroughly appreciate 
the assistance it affords. There is noth- 
ing more refreshing and restful after a 
period of steady work than a song. The 
effect is sometimes magical. Pencils are 
placed by tired little hands that look as 
though they could go no farther. But 
look again a minute or two later. Fin- 
gers are moving as rapidly as muscles 
can make them, as the snow comes 
‘falling down so pure and _ white.’’ 
The music and motions put new life into 
the children. 

Languor and lassitude fly before a 
bright song, and often when a spirit of 
unrest and disorder seems to possess the 
class, it disappears entirely when the 
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regular work is stopped for five minutes 
and a song substituted. 

Children love singing. There is no 
doubt about this, and when we add to 
that fact the other, that it is of the great- 
est assistance in preserving good order, 
we should be convinced of the desirability 
of giving it a place in our programme. I 
would have every grade up to the highest 
sing, and sing frequently. Time is not 
lost, but rather saved, by it.— Aducational 
Record. 
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FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 
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BY DR, HARLEY, 


Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
"THE United States, alone of all the great 
nations of the world, has not, as yet, es- 
tablished a national university, although 
the subject has been a matter of discussion 


from the founding of the government. In 
the Constitutional Convention, Charles 


Pinckney and James Madison both proposed 
that Congress be given power to establish 
and provide for a national university at the 
seat of government, but this was opposed by 


Gouverneur Morris, who said: ‘It is not 
necessary. The exclusive power at the seat 
of government will reach the object.’’ The 


idea was finally abandoned on the ground 
that Congress already was invested with 
sufficient power to establish a national 
system of education. Washington, in his 
first message to Congress, and again in his 
message in 1796, displayed his far-reaching 


wisdom by advocating the establishment of 


a national university. In his last will and 
testament he bequeathed 
stock held in the Potomac Company toward 
the proposed university. Thomas Jefferson 
also manifested great zeal on this subject, 
and, in 1795, he wrote a letter to Washing- 
ton, laying before him a plan for the trans- 
ferring of the Geneva University to the na- 
tional capital. Washington rejected this 
scheme, as he desired an American univer- 
sity for Americans. President Madison 
urged an amendment to the Constitution, 
making a national university compulsory. 
Reports were made by committees to Con- 
gress at various times during the century, 
all favoring the proposed university. The 
measure was again introduced in 1893 and 
in 1895, but it has not advanced beyond the 
preliminary stages. 

From the beginning of our national ex- 
istence, higher education has been left to 
the care of the several States. Jefferson, 
failing in his scheme to transfer the Geneva 
University to Washington, turned to his 
native State and labored zealously to estab- 
lish the University of Virginia. Massa- 


chusetts performed well her part by creating 


fifty shares of 
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the first public school system in America. 
The comprehensive University of the State 
of New York was organized with the idea of 
including all chartered institutions of learn- 
ing inthe State. Michigan has established a 
system closely unified from the kinder- 
garten to the university, and supports it 
with pride and zeal. The constitutions of 
the western states nearly all make provision 
for universities as well as public schools. 
As a result of our American ¢cducational 
policy, we have forty-five State school sys- 
tems and nearly as many State universities, 
some of which have attained a world-wide 
reputation. The object in establishing a 
national university would not be merely to 
add one more to these institutions, but to 
crown a system based upon the public 
schools, and create a federal head to the 
State universities, thus closely unifying all 
our educational work. 

Washington had two great objects in view 
in urging the establishment of a national 
university. He was opposed to sending 
youth abroad to secure their education, and 
he hoped that sectional pride might be 
turned info national feeling by the mingling 
of youth from all parts of the republic. In 
1743, when Benjamin Franklin drew up the 
plan for the Academy of Philadelphia, he 
stated among its objects, ‘‘ that youth may 
receive a good education at home without 
being under necessity of going abroad for 
it.”’ Like Washington, he also pointed out 
that it was a mistake for Americans to allow 
their children to be trained in Europe, as it 
was hardly possible to avoid their being 
trained there out of sympathy with all the 
conditions of life they must encounter here. 
To-day the civilization of Europe is closer to 
our shores than it was in the days of Frank- 
lin and Washington, and it is a serious 
matter for so many of our young men to get 
their training in the university atmosphere 
of Europe. It is a patriotic purpose to try 
to develop in this country opportunities so 
good that nobody need be obliged to go 
The second object of the university 
proposed by Washington was to unify 
national sentiment. When Prussia was 
humbled, crippled and impoverished by 
French invasion, the moral and intellectual 
elevation of the whole nation was decided 
upon. It was then that men like Stein, 
William Humboldt, Niebuhr, Schleier- 
macher, Wolf, Savigny, Fichte, Steffens 
and others established the national univer- 
sity in Berlin for the avowed purpose of 
quickening and raising German nationality. 
In less than seven years that maimed king- 
dom rose and became one of the leading 
powers in the greatest military struggle on 


abroad. 


record, calling for unheard-of national 
efforts. The new system of education served 
well, and proved efficient in the hour of 


national need. We are not to-day, like 
Prussia at the beginning of the century, 
crippled and humbled by foreign oppression. 
Our greatest enemies are at home, in the 
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shape of the demagogues who are continually 
keeping kindled the fires of sectional feel- 
ing. For a century the sections have been 
arrayed against each other on every great 
economic interest. This is well illustrated 
in the recent agitation of the currency ques- 
tion, when many political leaders were ap- 
pealing to the passions and sectional feelings 
ofourcitizens. Weneedastronger national 
sentiment, and the words of Dr. Francis 
Lieber are appropriate : ‘‘Should we, then, 
not avail ourselves of so well proved a cul- 
tural means of fostering and promoting a 
generous nationality as a comprehensive 
university is known tobe? Shall we never 
have this noble pledge of our nationality ? 
All Athens, the choicest city-state of an- 
tiquity, may well be said to have been one 
great university, where masters daily met 
with masters; and shall we not have one for 
our whole empire, which does not extend 
from bay to bay, like little Attica, but from 
sea to sea, and is destined one day to link 
ancient Europe to still older Asia, and thus 
to aid in completing the zone of civilization 
around the globe ?’’ 

A national university would serve as the 
great exponent of American liberty, for uni- 
versities in all ages have been the natural 
nurseries of liberty, and their history is the 
history of freedom. In the Middle Ages, 
these specialized schools of learning, with 
republican constitutions, grew up and be- 
came more and more powerful until they 
led the thought of Europe. The moment 
the masters of learning became organized, 
they formed potent centres of resistance to 
ecclesiastical and civil despotism. They 
not only upheld their own corporate rights 
of free thought and free organization, but 
they sent out thousands annually into every 
part of Europe to fill the various professions, 
animated with the same independence of 
mind. When nations become despotic, they 
begin their assaults upon popular liberty 
by closing the universities. After 1820, 
when Prussia again drifted toward despot- 
ism, professors were continually deprived 
of their office, and the freedom of the press 
and of the universities was cramped in every 
way. 

Adam Smith, with all his dislike for state 
activity, admitted the legitimacy of educa- 
tion. Both he and his followers, however, 
favored state aid to primary education only. 
Higher education they considered a luxury 
for the rich for which they should pay. While 
they recognized the public danger of illiter- 
acy, they regarded all the benefits of higher 
education as matters of private concern 
only. Such a policy is wasteful to the best 
treasures of the state and to the powers and 
faculties of its citizens. Nations are paid 


back the money which they expend on in- 
stitutions of a high grade of learning. 
When nations need on some great occasion 
the services of men of intelligence and cul- 
ture, they are enabled to call upon citizens 
who have passed through a higher institu- 
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tion. Civilization is carried forward by the 
great thinkers of the race. These have 
never been numerous, but when they ap- 
pear, they never fail to lay all humanity 
under obligations tothem. A great service 
is rendered to the masses by training some 
men to the furthest possible point. A de- 
mocracy more than any other form of gov- 
ernment needs the services of such men. 
Referring to this fact, Prof. Newcomb says: 
‘‘Take a few physical investigators out of 
each generation, and we should know noth- 
ing of the force of steam. Take away a few 
professors who during the last century 
amused themselves with investigating the 
curious properties of electricity, and we 
should have no knowledge of the practical 
uses of that agent. Take out a few philoso- 
phers, and we should not have our present 
ideas of human rights, liberties or popular 
government. Had one man in a million 
been taken from each generation, we should 
reach the end of the nineteenth century 
with the world in the condition of the six- 
teenth.’’ Dr. Charles F. Thwing in his 
book, ‘‘ American Colleges,’’ admits that it 
is the duty of the government to foster ele- 
mentary education, but he claims that the 


permanency of the government does not 
hinge upon universities. A very casual 


glance at the course of history would con- 
vince the reader of the fallacy of Dr. 
Thwing’s argument. n the important 
epochs of history, men of intellectual power 
have, as a rule, led the affairs of state. Re- 
ferring to the state papers of the Continental 
Congress, William Pitt said: ‘‘I must de- 
clare and avow, that in all my reading and 
study—and it has been my favorite study: 
I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master states of the world 
—that for solidity of reasoning, force of 
sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion under 
such a complication of circumstances, no 
nation or body of men can stand in prefer- 
ence to the General Congress at Philadel- 
phia.’’ A large number of these distin- 
guished men had studied within walls of 
learning of a high grade. Of the fifty-five 
men who were charged with the work of 
framing the constitution of the United 
States, nine had studied in Princeton, four 
in Yale, three in Harvard, two in Columbia, 
one in the University of Pennsylvania, 
seven in the College of William and Mary, 
one in three universities of Scotland, and 
one in Oxford. The Geneva tribunal of ar- 
bitration of 1871, was composed of men 
nearly all of whom were graduates of Amer- 
ican or European institutions. More than 
two hundred members of the fifty-third Con- 
gress had received collegiate instruction. 
The influence of higher education upon 
public life is well-illustrated by two small 
colleges in Pennsylvania, Dickinson College 
and Washington and Jefferson College. 
Dickinson College was founded in 1783. 
The whole number of alumni is 3500, dis- 
tributed in the walks of public life as fol- 
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lows: entered the professions 1409, legal 
profession 430, ministry 431, medicine 18o, 
college presidents 30, presidents of profes- 
sional schools 30, professors in colleges 74, 
army officers 71, members of legislature 61, 
state senators 30, members of Congress 41, 
U. S. Senators 8, journalists 45, chief justice 
of the United States 1, associate justice of 
the United States 1, chief justices of states, 
11, judges of inferior courts 42, cabinet offi- 
cers 7, governors of states 2, bishops of 
Methodist Episcopal Church 2, bishops of 
Episcopal Church 3, president of the United 
States1. Washington and Jefferson College 
was organized in 1802, and, like Dickinson 
College, many of its graduates entered pub- 
lic life. Its record is as follows: alumni 
3502, lawyers 817, soldiers 444, army officers 
38, speaker of U. S. House of Representa- 
tives 1, members of Congress 39, territorial 
judge 1, governors of states 6, consuls 3, 
U.S. district judge 1. The alumni of the 
University of North Carolina include a 
President of the United States, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary of the Navy and Minister to 
France. Up to 1884, among the graduates 
of Princeton were one President of the 
United States, two Vice-Presidents, one 
chief justice, four associate justices, 14 cabi- 
net officers, 50 members of Congress, and 20 
foreign ambassadors. 

The above statistics indicate that a very 
close connection exists between a high- 
grade culture and prominent places in the 
public service. This is also true in the case 
of a certain class of inventions. With the 
aid of science, mechanical combinations are 
made which multiply the products of indus- 
try, affect commerce, increase the comforts 
of life, and contribute to the prosperity and 
well-being of the nation. James Watt 
studied English, mathematics, Greek and 
Latin. He then proposed to become a 
maker of mathematical instruments. He 
went to Glasgow and was offered a place in 
the university building in which he could 
make the instruments. He enjoyed great 
privileges in the university through his 
contact with Prof. Joseph Black, who en- 
couraged him to construct a steam-engine 
which would be of practical utility to the 
world. The part which higher institutions 
of learning have acted in giving to the world 
the electric telegraph is great. Samuel F. 
B. Morse was a student in Yale College, 
and among the studies to which he was in- 
troduced was electricity. After graduating 
at Yale, he continued the study of electricity 
at the University of the City of New York 
and at Columbia College. He became a 
professor in the University of the City of 
New York, and here he was enabled to make 
many experiments with his electric tele- 
graph instruments. John Marshall once 
calculated that the cotton gin, invented by 
Eli Whitney, a graduate of Yale College, 
had saved the United States $500,000,000. 
In 1855, Benjamin Silliman, Jr., a graduate 


of Yale College, and afterwards one of its 
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professors, was engaged by a New York 
firm to scientifically examine petroleum or 
rock oil. As a result of his scientific ex- 
periments, he pointed out the value of 
petroleum to the arts and the mode of treat- 
ment of the crude oil in order to make it 
yield results useful to man. Four years 
later, the oil wells of Pennsylvania began 
to yield fortunes to their owners. Almost 
every industry is dependent more or less on 
one or more of the sciences, 

The victories of science have been great in 
the past, but never has America had to deal 
with so many vital problems requiring the 
highest scholarship for their solution as 
now. The working classes have arisen toa 
prominent place in society. Their power is 
felt in constitutions and in legislation. and 
we have the difficult problem of capital and 
labor. Our social relations have undergone 
a radical change, followed by many serious 
problems. Our national policies are still 
shaped in the excitement of partisan strife. 
The tariff has never been adjusted according 
to economic principles, and it becomes an 
issue every four years. The negro problem 
awaits solution, and the restriction of immi- 
gration will in the future demand our atten- 
tion. The increasing number of foreign 
complications in which we have been in- 
volved indicates that one of our needs is a 
corps of jurists well trained in the principles 
of international law, able to deal intelli- 
gently with any cases that may arise in the 
future. The relation between higher edu- 
cation and agriculture should be closer than 
itis. A nation possessing sorich a domain 
as ours should use every means of develop- 
ing the art of making the earth yield her 
treasures of food for mankind. It has been 
estimated that the amount of land on the 
North and South American continent which 
will return a profitable harvest to the hus- 
bandman is probably as large as all the other 
fertile land of the world combined, and that 
the American continent can supply subsist- 
ence for about two and a half times as many 
people as are at present on the surface of the 
earth. The government should make wise 
provision for the special education of at least 
some of its youth respecting agriculture. A 
century ago less than four per cent. of our 
population lived in cities, but to-day the 
urban population is nearly forty per cent. 
This is largely due to the defect in our sys- 
tem of education, which better qualifies our 
young people for any other work than the 
tillage of the earth. In 1803, Jefferson re- 
ferred to the subject of agriculture as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is a science of the very first order. 
It counts among its handmaids the most re- 
spectable sciences, such as chemistry, nat- 
ural philosophy, mechanics, mathematics, 
natural history and botany. In every col- 
lege and university a professorship of agri- 
culture and the class of its students might 
be honored as the first. Young men closing 
their academical education with this as the 
crown of all other sciences, fascinated with 
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its solid charms, and at a time when they 
are to choose an occupation, instead of 
crowding the other classes would return to 
the farms of their fathers, their own, or those 
of others, and replenish and invigorate a 
calling now languishing under contempt 
and oppression.’’ 

In the field of medical science much ad- 
vanced work will be required in the future. 
The crowded conditions of city life will 
render it necessary for physicians to go 
forth not only with the ability to combat 
disease, but also as missionaries of health to 
provide for the hygienic needs of the people. 
The schools of veterinary medicine are just 
beginning to introduce into this country 
some of the successful practices of foreign 
veterinarians in regard to the suppression of 
diseases among animals and their transmis- 
sion to men. All of the above fields of 
work are of the most vital importance, and 
they require aid and resources which the 
national government alone can adequately 
provide. 

Although we have many excellent State 
universities, still none of them perform the 
functions of a national university. These 
State institutions are rivals of each other, 
and very often they create a clash of senti- 
ment. What we now want is a national 
university as a federal head to the various 
State systems. This highest department, 
still wanting in our educational system, 
would exert a moulding influence on educa- 
tion in all the States. A leading function 
of the university would be post-graduate 
work and research of the most advanced 
character. In fact its activities should be 
confined wholly within these lines of work. 
In our present State systems higher educa- 
tion is scattered over so many points that 
much energy is wasted, and unsatisfactory 
results follow. Along with the national 
university there should be a Secretary of 
Education in the Cabinet. In the past there 
has been a wide gulf of separation between 
the various departments of our government 
ard all the influences of higher education as 
they should exist in a national university. 
With such an institution as a department of 
our government, men of ripe scholarship 
would have a direct and beneficial influence 
upon legislation. Dr. Williafn T. Harris 
has well said : ‘‘ When we consider the great 
advantages that would ensue from the con- 
nection that a great university would have 
with the several bureaus of our general gov- 
ernment, and the digested results that would 
prevail from the investigation of the statis- 
tical data there collected from the various 
phases of our political life; when we con- 
sider the effort of collecting, by means of a 
vast endowment, the best educated intelli- 
gence of the time in a university faculty, 
and the resulting study of our institutions 
by free and disinterested investigation, the 
importance of the proposed university is 
fully apparent. From its lecture-rooms will 
emanate the science that will solve our social 
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and political problems, and furnish the 
philosophy of a true statesmauship.”’ 

The influence of the national university 
would flow through every vein of educa- 
tional work in the republic, down to the 
kindergarten. The States would have a 
high educational ideal to labor for, and they 
would all adjust their systems so as to har- 
monize with the federal head. The hope of 
Washington would then be realized, and the 
strongest intellectual ties would bind the 
American people together into a single na- 
tion, animated with acommon purpose, and 
impressed with the idea of a common 
destiny. 

- > 
GOOD BOOKS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


IFE being very short, and the quiet 
hours of it few, we ought to waste 
none of them in reading valueless books; 
and valuable books should, in a civilized 
country, be within the reach of every one. 
... And I would urge upon every young 
man, as the beginning of his due and wise 
provision for his household, to obtain as 
soon as he can, by the severest economy, 
a restricted, serviceable, and steadily— 
however slowly — increasing series of 
books for use through life; making his 
little library, of all the furniture in his 
room, the most studied and decorated 
piece; every volume having its assigned 
place, like a little statue in its niche... . 
Nearly all our associations are deter- 
mined by chance or necessity, and re- 
stricted within a narrow circle. We can- 
not know whom we would, and those 
whom we know we cannot have at our 
side when we most need them. All the 
higher circles of human intelligence are, 
to those beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may, by good for- 
tune, obtain a glimpse of a great poet, 
and hear the sound of his voice; or put a 
question to a man of science, and be an- 
swered good-humoredly ... and yet... 
there is a society continually open to us, 
of people who will talk to us as long as 
we like, whatever our rank or occupation; 
talk to us in the best words they can 
choose, and with thanks if we listen to 
them. . 
Will you go and gossip with your 
housemaid or your stable-boy when you 
may talk to queens and kings; or flatter 


yourselves that it is with any worthy 
consciousness of your own claims to re- 
spect that you jostle with the hungry and 
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common crowd for entree here, an audi- 
ence there, when all the while this eter- 
nal court is open to you, the chosen and 
the mighty of every place and time? 
Into that you may enter always; in that 
you may take fellowship and rank accord- 
ing to your wish; from that, once entered 
into it, you can never be an outcast but 
by your own fault. 

The place you desire and the place you 
fit yourself for. . . because, observe, this 
court of the past differs from all living 
aristocracy in this: it isopen to labor and 
to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth 
will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice 
deceive the guardian of those Elysian 
gates. In the deep sense, no vile or vul- 
gar person ever enters there. 

Do you deserve to enter? Pass. Do 
you ask to be the companion of nobles? 
Make yourself noble, and you shall be. 
Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise? Learn to understand it, and you 
shall hear it. But on other terms? No. 
If you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop 
to you.... 

No book is. . . serviceable until it has 
been read and re-read, and loved and loved 
again, and marked so that you can refer 
to the passage you want in it, as a soldier 
can seize the weapon he needs in an arm- 
ory, or a housewife bring the spice she 
needs from her store. Bread of flour is 
good; but there is bread, sweet as honey, 
if we would eat it, in a good book.— 
Sesame and Lilies. 


= —_ —_ 


TRIBUTE TO DRUMMOND. 
]O other such intimate sketch of Prof. 
Henry Drummond has yet appeared 
as that contributed by Dr. John Watson 
(‘‘Ian Maclaren’’). The acquaintance 
of the two men began thirty years ago 
when they were schoolboys, and Dr. 
Watson speaks in a way that shows how 
deep an affection, amounting almost to 
reverence, the acquaintanceship had, on 
his side at least, developed into. Speak- 
ing of his first meeting with Drummond, 
Dr. Watson says: 

‘“What impressed me that pleasant 
evening in the days of long ago I can 
now identify. It was the lad’s distinc 
tion, an inherent quality of appearance 
and manner of character and soul which 
marked him and made him solitary. 


What happened with one strange lad 
that evening befell all kinds of people 
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who met Drummond in later years. They 
were at once arrested, interested, fas- 
cinated by the very sight of the man, 
and could not take their eyes off him. 
Like a picture of the first order among 
ordinary portraits, he unconsciously put 
his neighbors at a disadvantage. One 
did not realize how commonplace and 
colorless other men were till they stood 
side by side with Drummond. Upona 
platform of evangelists, or sitting among 
divinity students in a dingy classroom, 
or cabined in the wooden respectability 
of an ecclesiastical court, or standing ina 
crowd of passengers at a railway station, 
he suggested golden embroidery upon 
hodden gray. It was as if the prince of 
one’s imagination had dropped in among 
common folk. He reduced us ail to 
the peasantry. 

‘‘Drummond was a handsome man, 
such as you could not match in ten days’ 
journey; with delicately cut features, rich 
auburn hair, and a certain carriage of 
nobility, but the distinctive and com- 
manding feature of his face was his eye. 
No photograph could do it justice, and 
very often photographs have done it in- 
justice, by giving the idea of staringness. 
His eye was not bold or fierce; it was 
tender and merciful. But it had a power 
and hold which were little else than irre- 
sistible and almost supernatural. When 
you talked with Drummond he did not 
look at you and out of the window alter- 
nately, as is the usual manner ; he never 
moved his eyes, and gradually their 
penetrating gaze seemed to reach and en- 
compass your soul. It was as Plato im- 
agined it would be in the judgment ; one 
soul was in contact with another—noth- 
ing between. No man could be double, 
or base, or mean, or impure before that 
eye. His influence, more than that of 
any man I have ever met, was mesmeric 

which means that while other men 
affect their fellows by speech and example, 
he seized one directly by his living per- 
sonality. As a matter of fact, he had 
given much attention to the occult arts, 
and was at one time a very successful 
mesmerist. It will still be remembered 
by some college companions how he had 
one student so entirely under his power 
that the man would obey him on the 
street and surrender his watch without 
hesitation; and it was told how Drum- 
mond laid a useful injunction on a boy in 
a house where he was staying, and the 
boy obeyed it so persistently afterward 
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that Drummond had to write and set him 
free.’’ 

Professor Drummond, so Dr. Watson 
goes on to say, exerted his chief influence 
over thoughtful men, and _ especially 
young men. He had far less power over 
women, and he was not fitted for a popu- 
lar evangelist or a successful officer of the 
Salvation Army. His superiority was 
too manifest, through no fault of his own, 
for working-people to be entirely at home 
with him. Yet he assumed no airs, and 
had a keen interest in all human life. 
‘* No power could drag him past a Punch- 
and-Judy show,’’ for instance, and there 
was nothing in a boy he did not know 
and sympathize with. A Parisian plaster 
figure of a vagabond could exhaust him 
with delight. Yet he had a curious 
aloofness, which one felt but could not 
describe. He never was in a passion nor 
in a white heat of enthusiasm, but always 


calm and ‘‘passionless in thought, in 
speech, in action, in soul.’’ Dr. Watson 
continues : 


‘* Toward women, who are the test and 
revelation of men, he was ever chivalrous, 
but he left the impression on your mind 
that neither they nor their company— 
there may have been exceptions — at- 
tracted or satisfied him. He was too 
courteous a gentleman to give any sign, 
but one guessed that a woman’s depart- 
ure from the room meant to him no loss 
and was rather a relief. One was certain 
that he was loved ; one was quite certain 
that he would never marry. So sexless 
was he toward women, so neutral toward 
men, so void of the elemental passions 
which go to make the color and tragedy 
of life, yet so noble and true was he, 
that one regarded him at times with awe, 
and for a moment thought him a being of 
another race, mingling with our life in all 
kindliness, yet maintaining and guarding 
his other- world integrity.’’ 

Dr. Watson goes on to speak of 
Drummond's religious life. His ‘‘ finest 
achievement’’ was the cleansing of 
student life at Edinburgh, of which many 
others also have spoken. As to his 
theology, if he failed anywhere in his 
thinking, it was in his treatment of sin. 
‘This was the defect of his qualities, for 
of him, more than of any other man known 
to me, it could be affirmed he did not 
know sin.’’ He was non-theological, not 
anti-theological. ‘‘ It was an open secret 


that in later years he lost all interest in 
My own idea is that he 


‘Natural Law.’ 
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had abandoned its main contention | iden- 
tity, in essence, of the laws governing 
the growth of a plant and the culture of 
a soul] and much of its teaching, and 
would have been quite willing to see it 
withdrawn from the public.’’ Dr. Wat- 
son is severe in his censure of the attitude 
Jaken by the ‘‘ religious world’’ toward 
Drummond. We quote again: 

‘* When one saw the unique and price- 
less work which he did, it was inex- 
plicable and very provoking that the re- 
ligious world should have cast this man, 
of all others, out, and have lifted up its 
voice against him. Had religion so 
many men of beautiful and winning life, 
so many thinkers of wide range and gen- 
nine culture, so many speakers who can 
move young men by hundreds toward the 
Kingdom of God, that she can afford or 
have the heart to withdraw her confidence 
from Drummond? Was there ever such 
madness and irony before heaven as good 
people lifting up their testimony and writ- 
ing articles against this most gracious 
disciple of the Master, because they did 
not agree with him about certain things 
he said, or some theory he did not teach, 
while the world lay around them in un- 
belief and selfishness, and sorrow and 
pain? ‘What can be done,’ an eminent 
evangelist once did me the honor to ask, 
‘to heal the breach between the religious 
world and Drummond?’ And I dared to 
reply that in my poor judgment the first 
step ought to be for the religious world 
to repent of its sins, and make amends to 
Drummond for its bitterness. The evan- 
gelist indicated that, so far as he knew 
his world, it was very unlikely to do 
any such becoming deed, and I did not 
myself remember any instance of repent- 
ance on the part of the Pharisees. Then, 
growing bold, I ventured to ask why the 
good man had not summoned Drummond 
to his side, as he was working in a uni- 
versity town, and knew better than any 
other person that he could not find any- 
where an assistant so acceptable or skill- 
ful. He agreed in that, but declared at 
once that if Drummond came his present 
staff would leave, and that two men 
could not do all the work, which seemed 
reasonable; and besides every man knows 
his own business best, and that evangel- 
ist knew his remarkably well. Nothing 
more remained to be said, and I rose to 
leave. At the far end of the room some 
of the staff were talking together. ‘I 
gave them a ‘‘straight talk’’ at the 
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men's meeting last night, and then we 
had such a sweet little ‘* sing,’’ and thirty 
souls dropped in.’ A young man of the 
better class was speaking, and I looked 
at the weak, self-satisfied face, but it is 
not necessary to write down my reflec- 
tions as I left the place. Never did my 
friends say one unkind word which con- 
demned him, but it may be allowed to 
another to say that if any one wishes to 
indict the professional religionists of our 
time for bigotry and stupidity, painful 
and unanswerable proof lies ready to his 
hand in the fact that the finest evangelist 
of the day was treated as a Samaritan.’’ 
—N. A. Review. 
a 
TEACHING SONGS. 
BY W. C. SCHAEFFER. 


HE average country school does not 

afford the time, and in very many 
cases the teacher has not the knowledge 
required to teach the theory of music 
successfully, but in nearly all cases the 
teachers try to teach the little ones songs. 
This must usually be done by rote. We 
have found the following device very 
helpful in teaching songs. Children find 
it very hard to keep track of the notes on 
a staff and the words below it at the 
same time, but they know a low note 
from a high one, so the song is written 
on the blackboard in this way : 


a 
Out 
the fields, 
mid green 


Free go, 
as we 
air 
ing 
Spring it pens, 
where hap 


a 
in row. 
er 
Nev 

The teacher now sings through the 
song, running the pointer along the syl- 
lables as he sings. This has proven a 
happy device for showing just where the 
changes of tone come in, whether the 
next note is higher or lower, and should 
also prove a good introduction to the use 
of note and staff lateron. We taught a 





song in this way not long ago. A few 
days ago when another new song was to 
be taught, ‘‘ Willie’s’’ hand went up at 
once to request that we ‘‘ write it on the 
blackboard the way you did last time. 
We can learn it better that way.’’— 
Inter-State School Review. 


TRAVELING PICTURES. 
BY ELVIRA BUCKLEY. 


\W* have long felt the need of having 
the country school-houses made 
pleasanter and more home-like. Graded 
schools in the country as well as in the 
city have done considerable in this direc- 
tion, but comparatively little has thus far 
been attempted in the common country 
school-houses, aside from what the teacher 
herself feels able or is inclined to do. 

At the last teachers’ institute an offer 
was made to give to teachers illustrated 
magazines from the Memorial Library. 
I have called for and received many such 
as Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated week- 
lies, which I have distributed while visit- 
ing schools and attending teachers’ meet- 
ings, leaving to each from four to six 
numbers, with instructions for mounting 
the finest pictures and making the best 
use of the reading as well. 

This gift has been appreciated, and 
many schools have been made cheerful 
and attractive by this means. However, 
these pictures are, of course, not as at- 
tractive as new and neatly-prepared pic- 
tures gotten up for this especial purpose. 

To supply this need for something bet- 
ter, as well as to induce districts to im- 
prove their schools, Senator Stout has 
made the generous offer to purchase 800 
pictures which will be carefully selected 
to meet the needs of the school-room. 
They will be ready for delivery by the 
beginning of the spring term of schools. 

These pictures are somewhat of a sup- 
plement to the traveling libraries, as they 
are to be kept in each school as long as 
they desire, and then exchanged with a 
neighboring school for another set. It is 
intended to supply each school with six 
pictures, which are to be gotten up ina 
suitable manner to permit of easy mov- 
ing. All pictures will have like fasten- 
ings, so that it will not be necessary to 
drive new nails for each new set of pic- 
tures. The only requirement exacted of 
the schools is that the school-houses shall 
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be newly kalsomined and cleaned, so as 
to make a suitable back-ground for the 
pictures. A pale shade of olive is re- 
commended as being the best for the 
eyes, and where it is possible to obtain 
this color of kalsomine I hope that will 
be used. I trust that the school districts 
will appreciate this generous gift, and 
show their hearty co-operation by con- 
tinuing to improve the schools, as may 
be done by enlarging, painting, and 
otherwise improving the school build- 
ings, or by building new ones where 
necessary. 

We do not always realize the import- 
ance that is attached to our surround- 
ings. The influence of beautiful and 
appropriate surroundings cannot be over- 
estimated. The best and most lasting 
things are the things that we learn un- 
consciously. Many higher and nobler 
aspirations of children as well as older 
people are awakened through the in- 
fluence of a soul-stirring picture, the 
grandeur of a beautiful tree, or by tasty 
and cheerful surroundings.— ll7sconsin 
Ed. Journal, 


CHILDREN AND GOOD ENGLISH. 
BY KENYON WEST. 


HERE have recently appeared in 
7he Outlook articles and letters which 
impress me as invaluable both in subject 
and treatment. They have been con- 
cerned with the children; with various 
aspects Of their training, with the litera- 
ture best fitted to their highest develop- 
ment. One of these articles is a contribu- 
tion to 7he Home Club, and is made up 
of quotations from a paper in the /ourna/ 
of Pedagogy for December, 1895, written 
by Dr. Samuel Thurber. The gist of 
this paper is that the responsibility for 
the English used by our children does 
not rest with the teachers of the schools, 
but with the home. 

This is a most vital truth, too apt to be 
disregarded by the average busy Ameri- 
can. When parents send their children 
to school, they often expect far too much 
of the teachers. During the plastic years 


of infancy and childhood the children 
have perhaps lived in homes where gram- 
matical rules were habitually disregarded. 
They have no sooner learned to talk than 
double negatives, words such as 
ought,’’ 


‘* ain’t’’ 


or ‘‘hain't,”’ ‘‘hadn’t ‘it 
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don’t,’’ ‘‘ he don’t,’’ ‘‘ you wasn’t,’’ etc., 
not to mention slang words, have become 
their stock vocabulary. Hours out of 
school, evenings, early mornings, are 
subject to the same influences. What 
can the teacher do to counteract these 
pernicious influences? That he can do 
very little is proved by the many instances 
in which men of culture and education 
have never been able to conquer the 
habits acquired in childhood. How often 
we hear faults of structure and of abbre- 
viation, slipshod, careless enunciation, 
even in the pulpit! Only this last winter 
I heard a famous Southern orator lecture, 
and make use of ‘‘he don’t,’’ and many 
other inexcusable blunders. When these 
blunders are so distressingly common, 
not only among those of the mercantile 
class, or among those whose advantages 
of culture have been limited, but even 
among professional men, men who have 
enjoyed collegiate training, does it not 
prove that there is urgent need of reform? 
Over the mistakes of a man of little or no 
education we cast the mantle of a wise 
and sympathetic charity; but the offenses 
against good taste which the man of 
culture (?) commits ought to be viewed 
with impatience. Inacountry peculiarly 
favored with the best schools and col- 
leges, every one has been more or less 
thoroughly drilled in the technicalities of 
English grammar; failing these advan- 
tages, he, by means of the books within 
his reach at all times, has companionship 
with the best writers, whose style is the 
surest and safest guide; why, then, is the 
language which we hear from the lips of 
the average American so deplorable an 
example of failure to regard the simplest 
rules of structure and abbreviation? The 
people of the United States lead the world 
in so many ways; why, then, be behind 
other nations in the use of that glorious 
‘‘mother tongue’’ which is our most 
precious heritage from the past? 

I am a patriotic American, and I will 
strenuously fight against much of the 
criticism hurled at us by foreigners. 
There is, for instance, little justice in the 
conventional criticism of what they are 
pleased to call our ‘‘nasal twang.’’ Some 
Canadians—many of them, in fact—have 
this twang far more and in a much more 
disagreeable form than even the Down- 
East Yankee. It is not necessary to fling 
back any criticism on the different dia- 
lects and perversions of the Queen’s 
English in the various counties of Eng- 
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land. But my point is this: Blunders of 
speech among educated people are far 
more common in the United States than 
they should be. Dean Alford says: ‘‘ The 
language of a people is no trifle. The 
national mind is reflected in the national 
speech. If the way in which men express 
their thoughts is slipshod and mean, it 
will be very difficult for their thoughts 
themselves to escape being the same... . 
Every important feature in a people’s 
language is reflected in its character and 
history.”’ 

That word ‘‘slipshod’’ expresses so 
well the characteristics of our national 
speech. Weerr, not because we do not 
know better, but because we are careless 
and do not stop to think. 

There is great charm in the study of 
the history of words, of their origin, their 
different changes in the progress of time, 
of the subtle and delicate shades of mean- 
ings in them. Astudy of pronunciation, 
of emphasis and stress on syllables, is also 
of much interest and value. But many 
people who take pleasure in such study 
find, when they begin to talk, that they 
are betrayed into many mistakes simply 
because of carelessness. I have heard a 
man argue for half an hour about the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, and of the word ‘‘drama,’’ or 
‘*Diana,’’ who, in the course of his argu- 
ment, was twice guilty of using a double 
negative! I shall never forget that one 
of my teachers once called me up to his 
desk and asked me to read aloud from 
the blackboard, ‘‘Did you or did you 
not?’’ I read it, putting in the ‘‘j’’ as 
many of us usually do when we speak 
quickly, making it, ‘‘did jew or did jew 
not?’’ That teacher was an expert in 
pronunciation, and under his guidance 
we enjoyed many fascinating excursions 
into the wide realm of words, ‘‘ chasing 
a panting syllable through time and 
space, starting it at home and hunting it 
in the dark, to Gaul, to Greece, and into 
Noah’s Ark.’’ And yet when that 
teacher conversed with us upon familiar 
terms, he was guilty of many and many 
an error in grammar which he would 
have been the first to correct in writing. 
O consistency, thou art a jewel! 

I am glad to notice that public atten- 
tion is being called more and more to the 
necessity of careful and correct speech. 
Articles in the New York 7ribune, The 
Outlook, and elsewhere, are favorable 
signs. Reforms must begin with the chil- 
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dren. Vices of language as well as of 
conduct can be uprooted so much more 
easily before habits become established. 
If the home life is what it should be, if the 
child hears only refined and correct Eng- 
lish from his earliest years, there is little 
danger that any one outside will influence 
him to his harm. A certain little boy I 
know had never heard in his home any 
abbreviation but ‘‘isn’t’’ for not, 
‘‘hasn’t’’ for has not, ‘‘ doesn’t’’ for does 
not, and soon. I do not think he had 
been‘even warned in regard to the avoid- 
ance of the incorrect abbreviations. One 
day, while playing with a friend he heard 
the word ‘“‘ain’t.’’ (By the way, our Eng- 
lish critics should bear in mind that this 
word came to us directly from the mother 
country, and is still in us there.) Of 
course he imitated his friend when he 
came home. Every child is imitative. 
‘hat is the way he grows and develops. 
His mother simply said, ‘‘ Never use 
that word.’’ ‘‘Why?'’ And she told 
him. The next day the mother nsed the 
word, hoping he would notice it. Quick 
as a flash he exclaimed, ‘‘ You said 
‘ain’t’ then, mamma.’’ ‘‘ Why, so I did. 
I musn’t do it again, must I?’’ A few 
days after that the word was used again 
by the boy. But when his mother looked 
up, ready to administer a reproof, she 
caught a mischievious look in the boy’s 
eyes. Then he laughed outright. ‘‘I 
said that on purpose, mamma, to see if 
you would notice it.’’ 

It is by training the observing faculty 
that we accomplish wonders in the educa- 
tion of our children. If a child once 
attains to the point of noticing mistakes in 
others—not at all in the critical, carping 
spirit, for that is indeed to be deplored, but 
in the same way as he notices the shape of 
a man’s nose, or the expression of his 
eyes, or sees that a rose is red and a dan- 
delion is yellow—he himself is safe. I re- 
member once overhearing a talk between 
a lady and a bright, clever girl, who at 
school had made a study of words, and 
somewhat prided herself on her freedom 
from the use of slipshod English. The 
lady said: ‘‘ What a strange expression 
that is, ‘Thinks says I.’’’ ‘‘ Why,”’ said 
the young girl, ‘‘I never heard it. It’s 
an impossible expression.”’ 

The lady did not say, ‘‘Why, you 
yourself sometimes use it,’’ but she said, 
‘* Listen to others and then tell me what 
you think.’’ 

I was told that the next day the young 
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girl came to her kind critic. ‘‘ Mrs. : 
I not only heard Edith Parks say ‘Thinks 
says I,’ but I heard myself say it! I 
was so surprised.”’ 

Is it not fair to assume that she never 
heard herself say it again ? 

Let us cultivate this glorious faculty of 
observation in our children, Let us cul- 
tivate itin ourselves. Not in the critical, 
superior spirit, but in the spirit of 
humility, of enthusiasm for what is beau- 
tifnl and worthy. Let us observe not 
only the defects of speech but its beau. 
ties, as we should notice the hue of the 
flowers, the forms of trees, the sunset 
glow in the western sky. 

I have a boy of eight. Of course I 
am looking forward to his future—where 
he will be educated, what career will be 
his choice. I value a college education 
very highly. I value the study of foreign 
languages, for I am convinced that the 
treasures of thought and of expression 
in the Greek, the Latin, the German, the 
French, can never be fully revealed by 
even the best translations. But I say in 
all sincerity that I would prefer that my 
boy should never know a word of Greek 
or Latin or Italian or German, that he 
should never have the peculiar joy of 
reading Homer or Dante or Goethe or 
Plato in the languages which they used 
with so much power and charm, if in his 
devotion to these fascinating studies he 
should be tempted to neglect the correct 
speaking and writing of English. Eng- 
lish should stand first always. 

Though it is true, as Dr. Thurber 
says, ‘‘that the vast complex of influences 
which affect the character environ the 
child before his school age,’’ I think 
teachers should try very hard indeed to 
have more oversight of the speech of the 
children in their care. If the home influ- 
ences are not what they should be, it is 
essential that the school influences should 
be. Even if it take time to correct vul- 
garisms in speech, itshould be done. Let 
there be fewer recitations, less rage of 
competition, less crowding of studies. 
Let me cite an instance of a bright little 
boy of my acquaintance whose teacher 
evidently had never corrected him when 
speaking, and evidently the home influ- 
ences had not been good. This boy of 
ten was playing with a boy of seven, 
whose mother did not think him physi- 
cally strong enough to bear as yet the 
stimulating atmosphere of school life. 
Finally the boy of ten began to crow over 
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the boy of seven, saying: ‘‘ Funny you 
can’t spell that word in that book! You 


had ought to go to school. It ain't a 
hard word to spell. Why, I can spell 
enough sight harder words ’an that. I 
wish you could hear ’um. I study jog- 
raphy and grammer. You don’t know 
nothing ‘bout 'rithmetic, I ’spose. You 
wasn’t ever at school.’’ And so on. I 
heard many expressions which were far 
from being good English. And even 
though the range of expression on the 
lips. of the boy of seven was somewnat 
limited, he was guilty of none of the slips 
which spoiled the speech of his compan- 
ion. Finally he himself lost patience and 
exclaimed: 

‘Well, even if I don’t know about 
arithmetie, I say you weren’t instead of 
you wasn’t. Why do you say it?’’ 

‘Why ain't it right ?’’ 

‘* Because it isn’t.’’ 

I felt tempted to tell the poor neglected 
child that he should learn a few things 
acout the structure of his own language 
before he could consider himself so won- 
derful a scholar! Much of the conversa- 
tion which daily assails our ears is made 
up, not only of mistakes, but of slang. 
This is a subject which would lead us far, 
and cannot be discussed here. But I 
would just like to suggest that altogether 
too much of the fiction of the day—that 
published even in the ‘‘Century,’’ in 
‘* Harper’s,’’ in the ‘‘Youth’s Compan- 
ion,’’ and in other excellent periodicals — 
is far too realistic. At least it gives the dia- 
lect of the common people too exclusively. 
Many youthful readers who are easily 
influenced are injured very much by this 
fiction. The antidote to much of the 
‘*chatter that assails,’’ is to be found in 
what Matthew Arnold called the best that 
has been sazd and thought in the world. 
That des/ is not to be found often in the 
stories which the editors publish in order 
to be popular and cater to the crowd. 

Slang, therefore, should be noticed and 
corrected in the children 

The importance of distinct enunciation 
should also receive emphasis. Let us 
have more care, not only in the selection 
of words, in their correct pronunciation, 
but also in giving each syllable its full 
sound. It is not only the small boys and 
girls who in this respect are careless and 
hasty. Older people leave off their ‘‘ g’s,’’ 
say ‘‘um’”’ instead of ‘‘them,’’ clip off 
words in the middle of sentences, and cut 
off the final sounds. Then the beauty 
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of modulating the voice, not keeping it 
always upon the same keyl Let the con- 
tralto tones occasionally come out in beau- 
tiful and refreshing contrast to the soprano. 
Children can be trained in the use of the 
voice without msking them self-conscious. 
Here, as in every case, good models are 
essential. Teachers and parents should 
watch themselves and watch the children. 
It should be one of the high aims of life 
to cultivate refined, correct, and beautiful 
speech.— Zhe Outlook. 


THE PURITANS. 
BY T. B. MACAULAY. 


E would speak of the Puritans, the 
\ most remarkable body of men, per- 
haps, which the world has ever produced. 
The odious and ridiculous parts of their 
character lie on the surface. He that 
runs may read them; nor have there 
been wanting attentive and malicious 
observers to point them out. For many 
years after the Restoration, they were the 
theme of unmeasured invective and deri- 
sion. They were exposed to the utmost 
licentiousness of the press and of the 
stage, at the time when the press and the 
stage were most licentious. They were 
not men of letters; they were, as a body, 
unpopular: they could ncc defend them- 
selves; and the public would not take 
them under its protection. They were 
therefore abandoned, without reserve, to 
the tender mercies of the satirists and 
dramatists. The ostentatious simplicity 
of their dress, their sour aspect, their 
nasal twang, their stiff posture, their long 
graces, their Hebrew names, the Scrip- 
tural phrases which they introduced on 
every occasion, their contempt of human 
learning, their detestation of polite 
amusements, were indeed fair game for 
the laughers. But it is not from the 
laughers alone that the philosophy of 
history is to be learned. And he who 
approaches this subject should carefully 
guard against the influence of that potent 
ridicule which has already misled so 
many excellent writers. 

Those who roused the people to resist- 
ance, who directed their measures 
through a long series of eventful years, 
who formed, out of the most unpromising 
materials, the finest army that Europe 
had ever seen, who trampled down King, 
Church, and Aristocracy, who, in the 
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short intervals of domestic sedition and 
rebellion, made the name of England ter- 
rible to every nation on the face of the 
earth, were no vulgar fanatics. Most of 
their absurdities were mere external 
badges, like the signs of freemasonry or 
the dresses of friars. We regret that 
these badges were not more attractive. 
We regret that a body to whose courage 
and talents mankind has owed inestimable 
obligations had not the lofty elegance 
which distinguished some of the ad- 
herents of Charles the First, or the easy 
good-breeding for which the Court of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But, 
if we must make our choice, we shall, 
like Bassanio in the play, turn from the 
specious caskets which contain only the 
Death’s head and the Fool’s head, and 
fix on the plain leaden chest which con- 
ceals the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds 
had derived a peculiar character from the 
daily contemplation of superior beings 
and eternal interests. Not content with 
acknowledging in general terms an over- 
ruling providence, they habitually 
ascribed every event to the will of the 
Great Being for whose power nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection noth- 
ing was too minute. To know him, to 
serve him, to enjoy him, was with them 
the great end of existence. They re- 
jected with contempt the ceremonious 
homage which other sects substjtuted for 
the pure worship of the soul. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of the Deity 
through an obscuring veil, they aspired 
to gaze full on his intolerable brightness, 
and to commune with him face to face. 
Hence originated their contempt for ter- 
restrial distinctions. The difference be- 
tween the greatest and meanest of man- 
kind seemed to vanish, when compared 
with the boundless interval which sep- 
arated the whole race from him on whom 
their own eyes were constantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to superiority 
but his favor ; and, confident of that favor, 
they despised all the accomplishments 
and all the dignities of the world. If 
they were unacquainted with the works 
of philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the regis- 
ters of heralds, they were recorded in the 
Book of Life. If their steps were not ac- 
companied by a splendid train of menials, 
legions of ministering angels had charge 
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Their palaces were houses not made 
with hands; their diadems crowns of 
glory which should never fade away. On 
the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt: 
for they esteemed themselves rich in a 
more precious treasure, and eloquent 
in a more sublime language, nobles by 
the right of an earlier creation, and priests 
by the imposition of a mightier hand. 
The very meanest of them was a being to 
whose fate a mysterious and terrible im- 
portance belonged, on whose slightest 
action the spirits of light and darkness 
looked with anxious interest, who had 
been destined, before heaven and earth 
were created, to enjoy a felicity which 
should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which 
short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his 
account. For his sake empires had risen, 
and flourished, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his 
will by the pen of the evangelist and the 
harp ofthe prophet. He had been wrested 
by no common deliverer from the graspof 
no common foe. He had been ransomed 
by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the 
blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for 
him that the sun had been darkened, that 
the rocks had been rent, that the dead 
had risen, that all nature had shuddered 
at the sufferings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two 
different men, —the one all self-abasement, 
penitence, gratitude, passion; the other 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He 
prostrated himself in the dust before his 
Maker; but he set his foot on the neck 
of hisking. In his devotional retirement 
he prayed with convulsions and groans 
and tears. He was half-maddened by 
glorious or terrible illusions. He heard 
the lyres of angels or the tempting whis- 
pers of fiends. He caught a gleam ofthe 
Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from 
dreams of everlasting fire. Like Vane, 
he thought himself entrusted with the 
sceptre of the millennial year. Like 
Fleetwood, he cried in the bitterness of 
his soul that God had hid his face from 
him. But when he took his seat in the 


council, or girt on his sword for war, 
these tempestuous workings of the soul 
had left no perceptible trace behind them. 
People who saw nothing of the godly but 
their uncouth visages, and heard nothing 
from them but their groans and their 
whining hymns, might laugh at them. 
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But those had little reason to laugh who 
encountered them in the hall of debate or 
in the field of battle. 

These fanatics brought to civil and 
military affairs a coolness of judgment 
and an immutability of purpose which 
some writers have thought inconsistent 
with their religious zeal, but which were 
in fact the necessary effects of it. The 
intensity of their feelings on one subject 
made them tranquil onevery other. One 
overpowering sentiment had subjected to 
itself pity and hatred, ambition and fear. 
Death had lost its terrors and pleasure its 
charms. They had their smiles and their 
tears, their raptures and their sorrows, 


but not for the things of this world. En- 
thusiasm had made them Stones, had 


cleared their minds from every vulgar 
passion and prejudice, and raised them 
above the influence of danger and of cor- 


ruption. It sometimes might lead them 
to pursue unwise ends, but never to 
choose unwise means. They went 


through the world, like Sir Artegal’s iron 
man Talus with his flail, crushing and 
trampling down oppressors, mingling 
with human beings, but having neither 
part nor lot in human infirmities ; insen- 
sible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, 
and not to be pierced by any weapon, not 
to be withstood by any barrier. 
-- i. 

THE report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. 
Harris, for the year ended July, 1, 1896, 
has been completed. It brings the edu- 
cational progress of the country up to 
that date, embracing the latest statistics 
the Bureau had gathered, and shows a 
total enrollment in that year in the 
schools and colleges, both public and 
private, of 15,997,197 pupils. This was 
an increase of 308,975. The number in 
public institutions was 14,465,371 and in 
private institutions 1,532,856. In addi- 
tion to all these there were 418,000 pupils 
in the various special schools and institu- 
tions, including business colleges, music 
conservatories, Indian and reform schools, 
making the grand total enrollment for 
the whole country 16,415,197. The 178 
schools for secondary and higher educa- 
tion of the colored race had slightly over 
40,000 students enrolled, an increase of 
over 3,000 for the year. Their schools 
increased by sixteen, mostly high schools. 
There were 25,062 in the elementary, 13,- 
563 in the secondary, and 1,455 in the col- 
legiate grades. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed —Decker. 


Ye may be ave stickin’ in atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—.Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - - - - J, P, McCASKEY. 
THE public will hardly criticise the ac- 

tion of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
in making, and of Governor Hastings in 


approving, an appropriation of $150.000 | 


for the relief of Lehigh University. The 
University has done admirable work, es- 
pecially in technological education, and 
has suffered severely by the temporary 
failure of the Lehigh Valley railroad to 
pay the customary dividends on the en- 
dowment of $1,500,000 invested in stock 
left to it by Asa Packer. A thousand 
students have been educated at Lehigh 
University free of cost. The institu- 
tion was established on broad and pro- 
gressive lines, and its graduates have given 
an excellent account of themselves. 


Our fellow-townsman and friend, Wil- 
liam Riddle, well and favorably known to 
many of our older readers, has put the re- 
sults of his observation and experience in 
educational work as teacher, director and 
book-man into a handsome volume of 
nearly five hundred pages just from press, 
entitled ‘‘ Nicholas Comenius, or ye 
Pennsylvania Schoolmaster of ye Olden 
Time.’’ Nicholas was one of the early 
superintendents, and his reminiscences 
are given in a series of pictures of the 
olden days, sharply contrasted with the 
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new, and not always to the advantage of | 


the latter. The old ‘‘masters’’ (for 
whom the author manifests a respect akin 
to reverence, notwithstanding their pecu- 
liarities), the ancient and modern director, 
the examination by committeemen and 
by superintendent, the old-time stage 
coach, the country tavern, all appear in 
this gallery of pen-pictures, drawn to the 
life. The book is good reading for young 
and old, for entertainment and instruc- 
tion. State Supt. Schaeffer contributes 
an appreciative introduction; and illustra- 
tions, some forty in number, add to the 
attractiveness of the book. It deserves a 
large circle of readers. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


f be meeting of the N. E. A. at Mil- 

waukee was, on account of theextreme 
heat, less enjoyable than former meetings. 
By the arrangements which the officers of 
the Association had made with the rail- 
roads, it became necessary for many of 
the members to come on Monday instead 
of Tuesday, and to remain until Saturday 
instead of Friday. After Mr. Winship 
pointed out that five plus ten equals six 
plus nine in arithmetic but not in hotel 
bills, and that Milwaukee means be’ ere be- 
fore the time, be’ere all the time and 
be’ere after the time, arrangements were 
made to stamp tickets for the return on 
Friday at noon. The practice of locking 
and policing the auditorium added to the 
general irritation. Those who served on 
committees were in many instances pre- 
vented from attending the meetings, 
whilst those who were so fortunate as to 
get inside had to face the frantic efforts 
of the chairman to keep order—an in- 
fliction that often broke the rapport which 
had been established between the speaker 
and his audience. 

A change in the method of selecting the 
nominating committee served to allay 
much of the ill-feeling which has been 
gradually accumulating among the dissap- 
pointed, and which was no doubt intensi- 
fied by the hot weather. 

The people of Milwaukee did their best 
to give the visitorsa hearty welcome. The 
arrangements at the hotels were superb, 
and Secretary Bruce of the local commit- 
tee deserves great praise for his indefatig- 
able work in behalf of the convention. 

The most important event was the re- 
port of the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools. This valuable report will be 
printed and distributed at ten cents. 

Pennsylvania headquarters were opened 
in room 572 at the Plankinton House. 
Hundreds visited the place, registered 
their names, interchanged greetings, and 
succeeded in finding old friends who had 
gone West. Large delegations were in 
attendance from Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, and the number would have been 
still larger if the railroad arrangements 
had been more favorable. 

S. T. Skidmore, of the Girls’ Normal 
School at Philadelphia, was elected Direc- 
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tor for Pennsylvania. Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
whose earnest but genial face is always to 
be found at these national meetings, was 
elected Vice President of the General As- 
sociation. Before the National Council 
he read the report of the Comittee on 
Hygiene, of which he was a member. 

The Presidency fell by unanimous vote 
to Sup’t J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City. For many years he did the drud- 
gery connected with the office of Treas- 
urer, and he knows better than any other 
member the difficulties and dangers which 
must be met and the obstacles which must 
be overcome in handling such a large 
gathering of teachers. We predict avery 
sucessful meeting in 1898. 


> 


SUMMER DAYS. 


T was an interesting meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association that was 
held in the beautiful town of New Castle, 
on the Ohio border. The full report of 
proceedings was given in the August 
number of Zhe Journa/. Its membership 
was not so widely distributed as we had 
hoped, but the local enrollment was very 
large, thanks to Supts. Thos. M. Stewart 
and J. W. Canon. We had an admirable 
presiding officer in Dr. D. J. Waller. 
Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart was at home 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
Good papers were read and good addresses 
made, conspicuous among them that of 
Booker T. Washington on Wednesday 
evening. 

The last session was held in the new 
pavilion of their attractive park, where 
the last exercise was a good-humored ad- 
dress by Deputy Supt. Houck, in re- 
sponse to a hearty call from everybody. 
He ended by leading the audience in 
singing the National Hymn, with a final 
verse, easily remembered, ‘‘So say we 
allofus.’’ Treasurer Keck and the writer 
found these summer woods so enjoyable 
that they did not return to town until 
after the hour when the courtesy limit on 
the street cars had expired, and they had 
afare to pay. But they would be well 
content to pay a dozen fares for another 
such half-holiday, 

New Castle is noted forits manufactures, 
and, before leaving on Friday morn- 


ing, we visited three of its leading mills: 
the tin mill, employing a thousand hands, 
and said to be the largest in the country; 
the wire mill, where large billets of steel 
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from the furnaces are suddenly trans- 
formed into fiery serpents of great length 
and varied contortions, these reduced 
again and again in diameter until wire is 
had of any thickness desired; and the steel 
nail mill, where the din is deafening, as 
the hundred or more machines bite and 
pull and cut and bang away at the cold 
wire, and keep the round steel nails drop- 
ping steadily into the pans below, with 
points and heads complete, all ready for 
the hammer of the workman. We have 
sometimes wondered how these high- 
grade nails could be sold inso many sizes, 
and so well finished, at so low a price. 
We don’t wonder any more since this 
visit to New Castle. They are made by 
these vigorous machines so easily and in 
such quantity that if they were sold for 
nothing and the buyer paid for taking 
them away, we could almost imagine a 
dividend on the profits—though it would 
seem fair enough to charge something for 
the raw material and the noise made in 
working it up into this useful shape. 

Taking the road through Franklin, Oil 
City, and other towns we had not before 
seen, Buffalo was reached in the late after- 
noon. Here the large and heavy trolley 
cars looked as if Niagara might be pulling 
them, and, as directed, we took ‘‘the big 
yellow car’’ for the Falls, twenty miles or 
more away. It was a quick run on a 
pleasant evening, and we were soon quar- 
tered in a desirable room overlooking the 
American Rapids and the wooded islands 
beyond. Then four good days, any- 
where and everywhere. 

The Falls are as pure as ever and as 
beautiful. Observation Tower, three 
hundred feet high, near Prospect Park, af- 
fords a bird’s eye view of the cataract and 
surroundings. Go to the top and the 
whole scene is spread below you like a 
map, except that you do not see the front 
of the American nor all of the Canadian 
Fall. Goat Island lies before you—the 
rapids on both sides of it snow white and 
emerald green. Below the cataract the 
great river moves a deep green. The 
Horseshoe is falling smoke and foam, too 
far off for sound, but to the naked eye, in 
the bright sunlight or under our good old 
glass, a vision of beauty! And the wel- 
come breeze at this elevation on a warm 
summer day—what more is needed to 
make the situation perfect, except that a 
hundred good people whom one knows 
are not here also to enjoy the passing hour? 

Down the inclined railway to the Maid 
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ofthe Mist, forthe trip in front of the Falls. 
To the Canada side, and along by the 
lower road, for the best points of view 
which are to be had from this side. July 
sunshine everywhere. One gets into the 
shade, and uses the giass, and takes a 
sleep, and uses the glass again. Shrubs 
and herbs and trees are behind and about 
him back’ to the great rock wall, and all 
around vast masses of rock and broken 
stone, looking no doubt the same to-day 
as for untold centuries. 

To Prospect Park and the American fall 
at 6:30 a.m. for the last day. Nobody 
yet insight. Everything after the storm 
of last night is fresh and new. God has 
just made the world. The sun shines 
only to bring out this heavenly beauty ; 
and there is no fairer thing on which the 
eye of day looks down. 

Now for the grand gorge route, by 
trolley, close by the river, and but a few 
feet above its surface, all the way to Lew- 
iston, seven miles distant. This new 
route affords the only satisfactory view of 
the river below the Falls through its en- 
tire length, including the wild rush of the 
Whirlpool Rapids, which extend for a 
much greater distance than we had sup- 
posed. From Lewiston another seven 
miles by a flying trolley through a coun- 
try of orchards which seems like a garden 
—what cherries the boys were selling at 
Lewiston! they seemed like the Ox-hearts 
of our boyhood—to old Fort Niagara, 
which was reached in time for the morn- 
ing guard-mounting. The band was 
playing, and the new guard marched on 
to relieve the old guard marching off in 
due military form. A large part of this 
reservation, which is beautifully situated 
on the shore of the lake, is woodland. 

On the way out we saw a fine exhi- 
bition of pluck and skill by a young man 
driving a spirited pair of horses to a farm 
wagon. They took fright at the trolley 
car and ran away. He turned them 
against a tree to stop them. The tongue 
was broken off when they struck, and he 
was jerked from the wagon and thrown 
to his knees, but the lines were good and 
he was on his feet in an instant. The 
frightened horses dragged him about fast 
and hard. He lashed, and set his heels 
and slid and held on like death, pale but 
firm as iron, almost without a word, until 
he held them trembling and under con- 
trol, knowing their master. It was such 


an impromptu test of splendid courage 
and strength and skill giving mastery as 
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stirs the blood to witness it, and makes 
one proud to be a man. 

Across from Lewiston to the Canadian 
side, and up by the trolley on the north 
side of the river. Again to Goat Island 
and the Cave of the Winds for a good 
afternoon. In the evening to Prospect 
Park, where everybody is at home. Seats 
everywhere for the public convenience, 
and hundreds lounging upon the grass 
all about under the trees, but especially 
upon the banks of the river overlooking 
the American Rapids. The birds are at 
home too, and enjoy it. 

Leaving Niagara on an evening train, 
by daybreak we reach Philadelphia, a 
little town at a railroad crossing, and here 
change cars for Clayton, where the boat 
for Montreal is taken, at the head of the 
Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence. 
After an interesting ride down the river, 
running three or four rapids on the way, 
the Lachine being the last, we reach 
Montreal in time to take the night boat 
for Quebec. 

After getting past the customs officer, a 
drive of a mile landed me at the wharf. 
Everybody was alive. The ticket agent 
was talking French with energy toa man 
who was out ofline. Then English tothe 
next who wanted an excursion ticket for 
five dollars. ‘‘ How far to come back by 
rail, and how much?’’ ‘180 miles, 
$5.85 excursion ticket.’’ Having just 
had an all-night ride by rail, of course I 
took the boat both ways—a fine steamer 
with accommodations for many hundred 
people. The evening was delightful and 
the view, as we steamed down the broad 
river, was enjoyed by everybody. It was 
a novel experience to hear strong-lunged 
men ‘‘ go it’’ in French, and men and 
women talk either language just as it 
happened. I had to take an inside room 
and was glad of it afterwards, as it made 
me turn out by daybreak. The first man 
I saw was a young English officer, with 
his little pill-box cap of blue and its band 
of rich gold lace, lying out on a bench on 
the after-deck sound asleep, ‘‘ with his 
martial cloak around him.’’ Going to the 
upper deck forward to see the sun rise, I 
found a bright-faced lady already there, 
and spoke to her of the beauty of the 
scene. She said, ‘‘Parlez-vous Francais ?’’ 
as she rose with a smile. I did not talk 
French and, as she could talk no Eng- 
lish, our interview was very brief, though 
pleasant enough what there was of it; 
but I was beginning to learn that French 
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even more than English is the language of 
Lower Canada. 

Soon the sun came up in a crimson sky 
over a crimson flood, with wooded banks 
on either side from which the birds could 
be heard singing their welcome to the day 
just as when Cartier sailed up the same 
glorious river. What a morning hour! 
Two or three stragglers were out on deck, 
who were lucky enough to get bad rooms. 
Everybody else seemed asleep, as I would 
no doubt have been if I had been so un- 
fortunate as to get a good room. ‘That's 
the way most of us do it—miss the glory 
because comfortably asleep. 

Soon after breakfast the Heights of 
Abraham were in full view, up which 
Wolfe climbed and where he met his 
death, where was won one of thethree most 
momentous battles ever fought upon this 
continent. A single monument here, near 
the Governor's garden, commemorates 
jointly the fame of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
The Heights is now a race-course, and a 
few weeks ago Buffalo Bill gave his big 
show on this historic ground. 

Even the telephone talks French here. 
Five-sixths of the people are French. I 
engaged an English cabman for six or 
seven hours, and had a satisfactory visit. 
The fortifications are extensive and formi- 
dable ; Chateau Frontenac on the heights 
is a grand hotel ; the Parliament building 
is a noble structure ; the drive to the Falls 
of Montmorenci, seven miles beyond the 
city, is through one of the oldest villages 
in America, Beauport, a single street four 
mileslong, on which there are many houses 
that seem ‘‘familiar with forgotten years.”’ 
Hereevery body talks French—except per- 
haps a baby that I heard crying in English. 

Wayside shrines are along the road, an 
iron column surmounted by a cross. 
There is a little chapel in the village, that 
may be 1ox14 or somewhat larger, the old- 
est in the place, which is opened but once 
a year for service. We passed a funeral 
on its way to the cemetery, all the men 
wearing heavy bands of crape heavily 
draped. This is also seen in Montreal. 
Forty or fifty years ago we remember the 
same doleful fashion in Lancaster county. 
On the way to Montmorenci many of the 
fields showed such a growth of buttercups 
and daisies as we have never seen else- 
where. They gladden the eye and recall 
Mary Howitt very pleasantly, but—a bad 
crop for the farmer. The Falls of Mont- 
morenci are a picture. You pay admit- 


tance to the grounds, and find your way 
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by the walks to the head of the staircase. 
The old summer-house of the Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, is here. 
His official residence is pointed out in 
Quebec. 

On the way back to Montreal I fell in 
with a gentleman living there who gave 
me much information of interest. Itisa 
very substantial city of nearly four hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. The Bank 
of Montreal is, they say, third in import- 
ance in the world, that of England being 
first, France second. From Mount Royal 
the city lies below in view. The 
American Institute of Instruction held its 
sixty-seventh annual meeting here in the 
building of the Montreal Central High 
School, from July goth to 12th, with a 
membership of over two thousand, and I 
had come at this time to attend the meet- 


Mull 


ing. Pennsylvania had three representa- 
tives on the programme: Miss Anna 
Buckbee of the California, (Pa.,) State 


Normal School, Prof. W. S. Monroe, now 
of the Westfield (Mass.) State Normal 
School, and the present writer, who must 
own that for once he enjoyed this kind of 
work. Two-thirds of the population here 
is French. The great bell of Notre Dame 
is the largest in America. The chime of 
bells here was the heaviest until that re- 
cently placed in one of the towers of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York. 

After a pleasant visit to Montreal we 
went down to the military reservation at 
Piattsburg, thirty miles over the border 
on Lake Champlain, stopping three or 
four good days with one of our boys, a 
son who is a First Lieutenant in the 21st 
Infantry,and who has here a pleasant home 
with a sturdy family of five sons and two 
daughters. The reservation on the 
shore of the lake and probably 6co 
in extent. Hotel Champlain, at which 
President McKinley and his party have 
been summering, is on the commanding 
eminence of Bluff Point, surrounded by 
the virgin forest, three miles south of the 
military post; and the Twenty-first, the 
‘* President’s Own,”’ the newspapers 
humorously call it, has made this march 
almost daily during his stay there, to 
show due honor to the Commander-in- 
*hief and his Secretary of War. We know 
at least three officers of this fine regiment 
who are Pennsylvanians, Colonel Kline, 
of Lebanon, Lt.-Col. McKibben, of Cham- 
bersburg, and Lieut. McCaskey, of Lan- 
caster. They have short summers and 
long winters here, of which they laugh- 


is 
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as 
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ingly say, ‘‘T'wo seasons—winter and | should be kept in check ; in brief, where 


August.’’ 

Then to Saratoga, New York city, and 
Ocean Grove, in New Jersey, where we 
have spent part of each summer holiday 
for the past twenty-five years. The Sum- 
mer School of Theology here has been 
very interesting and profitable. The 
thronging thousands at Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park have probably never had a 
more enjoyable season. In the death of 
Rev. Dr. Stokes, who has been the execu- 
tive head of the Ocean Grove Association 
since the beginning, a great and good 
man has passed away, a man eminently 
fitted for the work of organization and 
direction to which he seemed divinely 
called. Ocean Grove is his enduring 
monument. The conception of the place 
was unique. It was proposed to conduct 
it as a summer resort where religion and 
religious work should be the first con- 
sideration ; where stringent restrictions as 
to the sale of intoxicating liquors should 
be enforced ; where immorality and vice 


every energy should be directed to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of the Master. 
To carry out these ideas required a man 
of rare common sense, unusual executive 
ability, and unswerving devotion to the 
work in hand. It needed also a man of 
liberal mind, discriminating judgment, 
and tact, and every other good business 
qualification. All these this man seems 
to have possessed in a marked degree. 
As we looked upon that vast auditorium 
—the crown of his work in connection 
with the temporal belongings of Ocean 
Grove, seating ten thousand people—on 
the occasion of his funeral, and knew the 
profound sorrow and the confident hope 
pervading it in that solemn hour, we 
felt, as never before, what Dr. E. H. 
Stokes has been to tensof thousands. It 
is after all the capable and unselfish 
Teacher whose influence is greatest among 
men—and most of all, when at his best of 
brain and heart, the Teacher of Right- 
eousness. 


—_@-<—_-o———— 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. } 
HARRISBURG, September, 1897. } 


a following are the times and places at 
which the annual session of County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the 
counties named. The common schools of 
the county must be closed during the week 
of the Institutes, and the time cannot be 
regarded as any part of the school term of 
any school district in the Commonwealth. 





Lackawanna . Scranton Sept. 6. 
Erie . Ere . ss fa . Oct. 4. 
Bradford - Towanda ... . Oct. I1. 
Cameron . Emporium . «Oct. 11. 
McKean . Smethport s Oct. 1. 
Greene . . Waynesburg - Oct. 18. 
Lawrence . New Castle Oct. 18. 
Lehigh . Allentown Oct. 18. 
Northampton Easton Oct. 18. 
Susquehanna . . Montrose Oct. 18. 
serks . Reading Oct, 2s. 
Bucks - Doylestown . Oct. 25. 
Luzerne . Wilkes-Barre « Cet; on. 
Montgomery . Norristown « Oct. 25. 
Pike . Milford - Oct. 25. 
Potter ‘ Coudersport Oct. 25. 
Tioga . Wellsboro Oct, 25. 
Delaware . Media Nov. 8. 
Huntingdon . Huntingdon Nov. 8. 
Lancaster . Lancaster , Noy 

Schuylkill . Mahanoy City . Nov. 8 
Dauphin . Harrisburg .— . Nov. 15 
Franklin . Chambersburg Nov. 15. 
Lebanon . Lebanon . Nov. 15 
Monroe Stroudsburg Nov. 15 


| 
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Wayne. - Honesdale . Nov. 15. 
Adams . Gettysburg . . Nov. 22. 
Armstrong . Kittanning . . Nov. 22. 
Juniata. Mifflintown . Nov. 22. 
Mifflin . Lewistown . Nov, 22. 
York. 7. ee ee . Nov. 22. 
Carbon . Mauch Chunk . Nov. 29. 
Chester . West Chester . . Nov. 29. 
Colum bia . Bloomsburg . Nov. 29. 
Cumberland . Carlisle . Nov. 29. 
Elk . Ridgway - « + Nov. 29. 
Perry . New Bloomfield . Nov. 29. 
Somerset . . Somerset - « « Nov. 29. 
Fulton . McConnellsburg . Dec. 6. 
Snyder . . Middleburg .. . Dec. 6. 
Centre , = 1 Dee. 13. 
Clarion . Clarion Dec. 13. 
Lycoming é tal eats a it Dec. 13. 
Venango . . Franklin . . Dec. 33. 
Bedford . Bedford » Dec. 20. 
Blair Hollidaysburg Dec. 20. 
Cambria Johnstown . Nov. 20. 
Montour Danville Mow . 
Clearfield Clearfield Dec. 20. 
Clinton Lock Haven Dec. 20. 
Fayette . Uniontown . . Dec. 20, 
Indiana . Indiana « Ded: 26. 
Northumberland . Sunbury Dec. 20. 
Warren . Warren . Dec. 20, 
Washington . Washington Dec. 20. 
Westmoreland . Greensburg . Dec. 20. 
Wyoning . Tunkhannock . Dec. 20. 
Beaver . Beaver Dec. 27. 
Crawford . Meadville - Dec. 27. 
Forest . Marionville - Dec. 27 
Union Mifflinburg . . Dec. 27 
Jefferson . Brookville - Dec. 27 











CITY ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 


Williamsport . August 23, 1897. 
Altoona . August 30, 1897. 
Lancaster. : ; . August 30, 1597. 
Reading aod . . « - August 30, 1897. 
Wilkes-Barre . August 30, 1857. 
Harrisburg September 6, 1897. 
Chester . . April 11, 1898. 
Scranton . April 11, 1898. 


—_— >_> 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have recently been issued to College Gradu- 
ates. Where no date is found it is that 
given next or nearest above, which is not 
repeated with the name: 

315. Geo. W. Hartman, Linebach’s, Berks 
county, Franklin and Marshall college, 
A. B., April 17, 1897. 

316. David L. Terwilliger, Parker’s Land- 
ing, Armstrong county, Allegheny college, 
A. B. 

317. Horatio S. Dumbauld, Vanderbilt, 
Fayette county, Mount Union college, B. S. 

318. Jno. U. Wagner, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Bucknell University, Ph. B. 

319. Ebenezer Mackey, Butler, Butler 
county, Mercersburg college, A. B. 

320. Jos. Cyrus Feilds, New Castle, Law- 
rence county, Grove City college, A. B. 

321. Phoebe A. Wood, Carmichaels, 
Greene county, Waynesburg college, A. B. 

322. Geo. W. Middlekauff, Waynesboro, 
Franklin county, Franklin and Marshall 
college, A. B. 

323. Preston A. Behler, Jacksonville, Le- 
high county, Muhlenberg college, A. B. 

324. Margaret Cahill, Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin county, Oberlin college, Ph. B. 

325. Geo. D. Robb, Altoona, Blair county, 
Franklin and Marshall college, A. B., April 
21, 1897. 

326. Frank K. Sechrist, Lock Haven, 
Clinton county, Lafayette college, Ph. B. 

327. Jennie B. McCallen, New Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence county, Westminster college, 
B. S., May 14, 1897. 

328. Sarah Scott Levens, Bradford, 
Kean county, Oberlin college, Ph. B. 

329. Nancy E. Glenn, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City college, B. A. 

330. Howard F. Boyer, Springtown, Bucks 
county, Lehigh University, B. S. 


Mc- 


331. Ira F. Erdman, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg college, B. A 
332. Hattie M. Kreps, West Newton, 


Westmoreland county, Thiel college, A. B. 
333. Frank Albright, Bethlehem, North- 
ampton county, Lafayette college, M.S 
334. Margaret E. Moore, McCandless, 
sutler county, Grove City college, Ph. B. 
335. S. Bessie Boadenhamer, Hanover, 
York county, Wilson college, A. B. 
336. R. P. Allen, West Middlesex, Mercer 
county, Westminster college, A. B. 
C. C. Kelso, Turtle Creek, Allegheny 
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county, Geneva college, B. S. 
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338. F. Norman Frits, McKeesport, Alle- 
gheny county, Allegheny college, A. B. 

339. Bertha Mumma, Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley college, B. S. 

340. Ella M. Wood, Oak Forest, Greene 
county, Waynesburg college, A. B. 

341. Raymond H. Wilson, Danville, Mon- 
tour county, Dickinson college, A. B. 

342. Martha Wilson, Bradford, McKean 
county, Oberlin college, Ph. B., May 25, 1897. 

343. L. H. Turner, Ellwood City, Law- 
rence county, Grove City college, B. 5S., 
May 26, 1897. 
New Castle, 


Bell Watson, 


344. Rebecca 
Lawrence county, Allegheny college, A. B., 
May 27, 1897. 

345. Robert F. Grahan, Mt. Pleasant, 
Allegheny county, Thiel college, B. S., 


May 28, 1897. 

346. Jacob A. Kieffer, Trappe, Montgom- 
ery county, Franklin and Marshall college, 
A. B. 

347. A. F. Nace, Steelton, Dauphin 
county, Franklin and Marshall college, A. B. 

348. W. A. Wetzel, Penargyl, North- 
ampton county, Lafayette college, A. B., 
June 2, 1897. 

349. Laura Hyden, Elizabeth, Allegheny 
county, Grove City college, B. S., June 7, 
1897. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


PROTECTING THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
An Act to protect the American flag from iusult and 
degradation, 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That any 
person or persons who shall wilfully and 
maliciously take down, pollute, injure, re- 
move, or in any manner damage or destroy 
any American flag or flagstaff which now or 
hereafter may be put, erected or placed on 
any private or public building or place, or 
on any public or private highway, or any 
public or private grounds, or use said flag 
for advertising any business or trade what- 
soever, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or suffer im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 

Approved April 29, 1897. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
An Act to validate the indebtedness of school districts in 
boroughs and townships, created by such school dis- 


tricts in excess of two per centum and less than seven 
per centum of the 


last uation of taxable 
property of such district, with the assent of the elec- 
tors thereof, where such assent has not been first 
talned, and providing for the issuing of bonds or other 
evidences of such indebtedness. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That when- 
ever any school district in any borough or 
township of this Commonwealth shail have 
heretofore created an indebtedness for a law- 
ful purpose, by action of the legal and 
proper officers thereof, such indebtedness 
being within the constitutional limit of 
seven per centum and in excess of two per 


assessed val 


ob- 


ot 
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centum of the last assessed valuation of such 
school district, and not having first obtained 
the assent of the electors thereof in favor of 
increasing such indebtedness as provided by 
law, it shall be lawful for the proper officers 
of such school district to cause to be sub- 
mitted to the electors of such district the 
question of validating and giving binding 
force to such indebtedness therctofore at- 
tempted to be created. 

Sec. 2. The corporate authorities of any 
such school district may, by resolution, 
signify their desire to validate and give 
binding force to such indebtedness, where- 
upon it shall be their duty to give notice 
during at least thirty days by weekly adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, not exceeding 
three in said district, and if no newspaper 
be published therein, by at least twenty 
printed handbills posted in the most public 
parts thereof, of an election to be held at the 
place or places of holding the municipal 
elections, in which such school district may 
be, on a day to be by them fixed, for the 
purpose of obtaining the assent of the elec- 
tors thereof to the making valid and giving 
binding force to such increase of indebted- 
ness. Said notice shall contain a statement 
of the amount of the last assessed valuation, 
of the amount of the existing debt, of the 
amount and percentage of the increase pro- 
posed to be made valid, and of the purposes 
for which the indebtedness was created and 
the money used. Such election shall be 
held at the place and time, and under the 
same regulations, as provided by law for the 
holding of municipal elections, and it shal 
be the duty of the inspectors and judges of 
such election to receive tickets, either 
written or printed, from electors qualified 
under the Constitution of this State to vote 
in such district, labeled on the outside 
‘*increased debt,’’ and containing in the in- 
side the words ‘‘in favor of debt as already 
increased,’’ or ‘‘ against debt as increased,’”’ 
and to deposit said tickets in a box provided 
for that purpose as is provided by law in re- 
gard to other tickets received at said elec- 
tion ; and the tickets so received shall be 
counted and return thereof made to the 
clerk of the quarter sessions of the proper 
county, duly certified, as is required by law, 
together with a certified copy of the resolu- 
tion and the advertisement ; and the said 
clerk shall make record of the same and 
furnish a certified copy thereof, under seal, 
showing the result to the corporate authori- 
ties of such school district, and the same 
shall be placed of record upon the minutes 
thereof. The corporate authorities of such 
school district shall in all cases fix the 
time of holding such election on the day of 
the municipal or of the general election, un- 
less more than ninety days elapse between 
the date of the resolution or vote desiring 
such increase and the day of holding the 
said municipal or general election. If any 


other day be fixed for such election, the ex- 
pense of holding the same shall be paid by 
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the school district for the benefit of which it 
shall be held. In receiving and counting 
and in making return of the votes cast the 
inspectors, judges and clerks of said elec- 
tion shall be governed by the laws of this 
Commonwealth regulating municipal elec- 
tions, and the vote shall be counted by the 
court as is now provided by general laws 
governing municipal elections ; and all the 
penalties of said election laws for the viola- 
tion thereof are hereby extended to and shall 
apply to the voters, inspectors, judges and 
clerks voting at and in attendance upon the 
elections held under the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. Whenever, by the returns of such 
election, it shall appear that a majority of 
the votes cast isin favor of making valid the 
increased debt, such debt shall thereupon 
become valid and of binding force ; but the 
proper authorities in said school district 
shall, before issuing any obligation therefor, 
assess and levy an annual tax, which tax 
shall be equal to at least eight per centum 
of the amount of such increased debt, and 
which shall be sufficient for and be ap- 
plied exclusively to the payment of the in- 
terest and the principal of such debt within 
a period not exceeding thirty years from the 
date of such increase, and the moneys aris- 
ing from such tax shall be applied annually, 
as far as the same may accumulate, to the 
redemption at par of the said outstanding 
obligation. 

Sec. 4. When any school district in any 
borough or township has heretofore issued 
bonds or other evidences of indebtedness, 
without having first submitted the question 
of increasing the indebtedness to the elec- 
tors of the district, when such submission 
was made necessary by law, such bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness shall be re- 
turned and canceled before the issuance of 
other bonds or evidences of indebtedness 
made valid by such election as hereinbefore 
prescribed. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to any case where by judicial decision 
the bonds of any such school district shall 
have been declared invalid. 

Sec. 6. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


Approved June 10, 1897. 
> 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Bedford borough 
has increased the number of schools by one. 


The two primary schools are to be made 
three and Miss Cleaver is employed to teach 
the added room. Everett has arranged to 
separate the three schools which formerly 
occupied one room. This will add to the 
effectiveness of the work. Hyndman bor- 
ough adds one school, King township one, 
and Liberty one. Bedford borough has em- 
ployed the old teachers except one. Liberty 
township is building a four-roomed house 
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at Stonerstown and one of two rooms in the 
Dry Run District. These additions were 
badly needed. King township is putting a 
two roomed building in the Imler district. 
Napier has let the building of a new house 
in the Allison district. Providence, East, is 
arranging to furnish four houses with good 
seating. When these houscs are supplied, 
all the houses in the county will be fur- 
nished with good seating. H. H. Brum- 
baugh has been re elected as supervising 
principal in Broad Toptownship L. J. Mc- 
Gregor has been elected principal at Hynd- 
man instead of Prof. Enoch. C. H. Bucher 
has been re-elected at Everett. Geo. E. 
Whitaker, principal last year of the Hope- 
well borough schools, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Mann’s Choice schools, at an 
increased salary. The term, too, has been 
lengthened. Salaries have been reduced in 
a few districts. New Enterprise and New 
Paris are likely to change principals. The 
same is true of Rainsburg. Mr. S. A. Van 
Ormer, the former principal of Rainsburg, 
leaves for Gettysburg totake a course in the 
classics there. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: More teachers have 
attended State Normal schools, summar 
schools, and local normals than in any pre- 
vious year. This is commendable. When 
a plant stops unfolding itself to the light of 
heaven it will go to seed, or dry up. The 
same holds true with the teacher. The effort 
of the teachers to equip themselves better 
for their work means an upward tendency 
for our common schools. 

CLARION — Supt. Beer: The Clarion 
County Child Study Association held a very 
interesting meeting at Clarion. Twenty- 
five papers on Child Study had been pre- 
viously presented to the President, who, in 
connection with the Librarian, had assigned 
about a dozen to members for comment 
and criticism. Several papers were read at 
length at the evening meeting and the re- 
ports on papers were made. Prof. Rugh 
conducted a class exercise in the study of 
the steps by which a process is carried on 
by the individual. Supt. Beer is president 
for the coming year, and Prof. C. E. Rugh is 
Secretary. The next meeting will be held 
in September. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: Our county 
has five summer normal schools with an 
enrollment of over 200 students, the majority 
of whom are teachers, and others preparing 
to teach. The schools are in charge of com- 
petent instructors and must be productive 
of good results. All the examinations have 
been well patronized by the citizens. The 
board of directors in the different districts 
are usually present in a body. After wit- 
nessing the examinations it often happens 
that the teachers for the district are elected. 
The visitors were often too numerous for 
comfort. A marked improvement was no- 


ticeable in the results of the examinations, 
especially in spelling and mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic, as well as in penmanship. 
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A few districts have increased the salaries 
and lengthened the term. There seems to 
be a general disposition to improve the 
schools. An effort was made to raise the 
standard of teachers’ certificates at least 25 
percent. I granted 350 provisional certifi- 
cates and refused 190; and yet our county 
will probably have a surplus of 150 teachers 
this year. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Profs. J. J. Lynch 
and F. C. Cassidy have been conducting a 
Summer Normal at St. Mary’s. They have 
in attendance teachers from all the districts 
in the county, a total of fifty-two. The work 
done is of a very high order of merit, and, 
from a professional standpoint, the best op- 
portunity the teachers of Elk have ever had. 
Many of our teachers are also away attend- 
ing one or other of the State Normal Schools, 
so that we have every reason to expect a 
great improvement in our teaching force by 
the opening of the next school year. The 
township High School is becoming one of 
the chief matters of interest with us, due to 
a growing desire to give the children an 
opportunity to get a fair knowledge of the 
higher branches in the home neighborhood. 
Horton and Spring Creek townships have 
ach in course of completion a modern high 
school building for the accommodation of 
pupils from all the sectional schools in the 
township. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Our schools were 
never better than during the past year. This 
is due to the untiring efforts of the school 
directors and to the conscientious discharge 
of their duties by the teachers. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, the teachers did 
the best they could. A large number of our 
teachers are attending one or other of the 
State Normal Schools or local normal classes. 
The school at Ambler, in charge of Profs. 
W. M. Heilman, G. B. Gerberich, Z. A. Bow- 
man and J. B. Artz, is very successful. Over 
one hundred students are in attendance. 
Albright Collegiate Institute, at Myerstown, 
is also conducting a normal class. Prof. 
Thos. A. Stein, formerly of the Schuylkill 
Seminary, is the principal. A large number 
of students are in attendance. About thirty 
per cent. of the applicants were rejected. 
With a few exceptions, the teachers are en- 
gaged for the ensuing term. In a number 
of districts a large proportion of the teachers 
employed are beginners, while some of out 
best teachers are without schools. Such 
action cannot be commended. In a few dis- 
tricts the salaries were lowered. The boards 
try to justify it on the ground of ‘‘hard 
times,’’ maintaining that the salaries of 
teachers must correspond with the times. 
Such directors evidently do not expect bet- 
ter times before the close of the next school 
year. 

LACKAWANNA — Supt. Taylor: In June, 
seven examinations were held for provisional 
certificates. These latter examinations were 
given to scholars in common branches whose 
age would exclude them from the class com- 
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peting for teachers’ certificates. These lat- 
ter examinations are not sorigid as those 
given to teachers. and contain no questions 
on the theory of teaching. Ninety-eight 
pupils were examined, of whom sixty-five 
passed. Fifteen passed in algebra, civil 
government, general history, physical geog- 
raphy, and rhetoric. June was crowded 
with examinations. Four days were spent 
at Mansfield State Normal School, assisting 
in the annual examinations. June 14 I 
assisted Supt. George Howell and Prof. N. 
H. Buell of Scrantou in examining a class 
of fourteen young men, competing for the 
appointment to West Point. In all fourteen 
days were given to examinations, not in- 
cluding time spent in marking papers, and 
the qualifications of 454 candidates were 
considered. In July five public examina- 
tions were held for provisional certificate 
and one for professional. <A special public 
examination will be held in August to accom- 
modate teachers who have been attending 
the Stroudsburg and other summer schools. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: Though the at- 
attendance at the County Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was not large, the discussions were 
well maintained and interesting. An in- 
telligent citizen asks concerning a young 
teacher, who has taught the school in his 
district two years: ‘‘ What has this teacher, 
who has taken $400.00 out of our district, 
done in the way of self-improvement ?’’ and 
correctly answers, ‘Simply nothing.’’ This 
remark contains a commendable hint to 
young teachers, who are content to stand 
still, so far as self-improvement is con- 
cerned, as soon as they have managed to se- 
cure a provisional certificate. A committee, 
consisting ot two directors, Dr. S. H. Roth- 
rock and Mr. Reed, Rev. A. H. Parker, 
Roland Thompson, Esq., and the County 
Superintendent, was appointed by the Brown 
Township School Board to prepare a course 
of study for the new high school at Reeds- 
ville. The committee has performed the re- 
quired duty. Our annual examinations 
closed July 29. (ne hundred and thirteen 
applicants were examined. There were 
fewer failures and decidedly better work was 
done than in any previous year. Nearly all 
the applicants had been trained in some 
Normal School, or in the best graded schools 
of thecounty. Oursummer normal class at 
Lewistown was well attended. Prof. W. M. 
Benson, of Huntingdon, was one of the in- 
structors. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
Earlier examinations seem to meet with 
approval. Several districts have elected 
teachers for the coming term; in nearly 
every case, the teachers of last term are re- 
tained. This retention of tried, successful 


teachers is evidence of a wholesome senti- 
ment in school work, and we are pleased to 
see that directors are taking this broad and 
liberal view of the most important and re- 
sponsible duty they have to perform. The 
annual district reports are nearly all in, and 
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school finances are in a better condition 
than at any time in the past few years. 
Almost every district reports ‘‘cash on 
hand.’’ The regular examinations closed 
There were 235 applicants for pro- 
visional certificates, and 206 were granted. 
Nearly all six-month terms will begin about 
October 1st. Five teachers’ meetings have 
been arranged to be held previous to the 
opening of school. We find these meetings 
necessary, especially on account of the 
many new teachers beginning work in the 
county each year. Two new schools have 
been established in Jackson, one in Came- 
ron, one in East Chillesquaque, and one in 
Coal. Teachers are nearly all elected, but 
we fear that too many changes have been 
made for the best results. Tenure of posi- 
tion should apply to teachers who do good 
work. Too many changes are made for 
trifling reasons. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The new school 
year has opened auspiciously. Many fav- 
orable changes are being made. Middle- 
burg is arranging to build a much-needed 
school-house. The directors are now look- 
ing for a suitable location; the building, 
however, will not be erected until next 
year. It is the directors’ purpose to build 
a house that will bea credit to the town and 
an honor to themselves. It is quite prob- 
able that another yrade, which is also 
greatly needed, will be established for the 
coming term. Perry township is making an 
addition to the school-house in Fremont, 
which means two schools instead of one 
overcrowded. Some teachers will receive 
the well-earned recognition of an increase 
in salary. It is to be hoped that this spirit 
will become infectious throughout the 
county. 

SOMERSET —Supt. Pritts : The work on the 
new building in Somerset is being pushed 
rapidly, and if nothing intervenes will be 
completed and ready for the opening of 
school. New houses are being built in 
Quemahoning, Elk Lick and Lower Turkev- 
foot. The standard or grade for valid teach- 
ers’ certificates was fixed at 16, no one being 
granted a certificate whose total exceeded 
the required grade. In doing this we did 
our duty as we saw it, and itis gratifying to 
note that the great majority of teachers were 
prepared to meet the requirements. Too 
many of our teachers, however, do not enter 
upon the profession of teaching with the in- 
tention of making it a life work, but are con- 
stantly seeking more lucrative employment. 
This can be remedied by an increase in the 
salaries paid, and it is to be hoped that 
directors will recognize this fact and make 
an effort to retain the services of our best 
teachers. 

Un1on—Supt. Stapleton : Notice had been 
given that all teachers would be examined 
in Civil Government in addition to the regu- 
lar branches. The standard was raised, 
which had the effect of a healthy educa- 
tional stimulant upon the teachers, and 
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caused the rejection of some. Nearly all 
the teachers of the county have been elected. 
As a rule the best have been chosen. West 
Buffalo will refurnish one building, then all 
the houses in the county will be supplied 
with patent furniture. Lewisburg is erect- 
ing a new building and remodeling another 
for the use of the high school. The build- 
ing will be furnished with the latest and 
best appliances. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: During the 
month of July we held fourteen public ex- 
aminations ; 590 applicants presented them- 
selves, 413 receiving certificates. We find 
many deficient in the power of expression, 
which comes largely from lack of knowledge. 
This weakness is the result of inability or 
poor teaching; if the latter, then how to 
reach the teachers in a way that better work 
may be done, is a question that puzzles us. 

YORK— Supt. Gardner: The school direct- 
ors of Jefferson borough have purchased one 
acre of ground on which they will erect a 
three-story brick building with modern ap- 
pliances. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Hoffman: Our school 
term closed June 16. All promotions were 
made on that day and the schools re. organ- 
ized and pupils enrolled and classified for 
the opening of the next term. Interesting 
class. day exercises were held in the high 
school room on the afternoon of June 16. 
The room was crowded with patrons and 
friends of the school. A number of brief and 
spicy addresses were made by directors and 
other prominent citizens of the town. The 
graduating class numbered fourteen—ten 
girls and four boys. The commencement 
exercises were held in the opera house on 
the evening of June 18. They were of an 
interesting character and attended by a large 
and appreciative audience. 

ErR1IE—Supt. Missimer: Thirty-five of our 
teachers took the examination for permanent 
certificates under the jurisdiction of the 
county committee. Two were rejected. 

HAZLE Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: A new single-room. building is in 
course of erection at Number Three, and will 
be ready for occupancy at the opening of 
school. 

NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: The principal of the high school re- 
signed to pursue an advanced course at the 
Normal School. The board elected a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan University to fill the va- 
cancy. Teachers were re-appointed June 26. 
All grades held the usual closing exercises, 
which were largely attended by the patrons. 
The new board passed a resolution to sub- 
scribe for 7he Pennsylvanta School Journal 
for each director and teacher. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: A tax-rate of 
eight mills was levied, six for school and 
two for building. A few changes were made 
in the corps of teachers for the coming term. 
From twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds will be issued by the Board, 
most of the proceeds to be used in paying off 
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bonds coming due in a few months. The 
Board has almost completed negotiations 
for the purchase of the Ross property on 
Main street. The dwelling will be converted 
into school-rooms for temporary use. The 
intention is to erect a large and commodious 
building on this site in the course of a few 
years. As the lot extends from Main to 
Water street, access can be had from both 
streets, while the lot is of sufficient size to 
give ample play-ground. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The com- 
mencement exercises of the high school 
were held in the Grand Opera House, June 
25th. The house was packed with an inter- 
ested audience. The exercises consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music, recitations, 
orations, essays, and an address by Hon. 
Aaron S. Swartz, president judge of the 
county. Diplomas were presented to forty- 
eight graduates. A citizen of the borough 
founded a prize, with an endowment of $20, 
to be given as follows: a five-dollar gold 
piece to the best pupil in drawing in the 
high school ; $2.00 to the grammar grade ; 
$1.00 to the secondary grade. These prizes 
are to be given annually, the drawing 
teacher to make the selection. The fund is 
to be called ‘‘ The Margaret J. F. Ralston 
prize.’’ Miss Ralston was a teacher of draw- 
ing for nearly four years prior to her death. 

SuNBuURY — Supt. Oberdorf: A class of 
thirty graduated. Three grades of diplomas 
are given. Those pupils of the Senior class 
whose average grade for the year is ninety- 
five or more, graduate ‘‘ with high honor;’’ 
those whose average is above ninety but be- 
low ninety-five, graduate ‘‘ with honor;’’ 
those who fall below ninety but are above 
eighty, are said to have completed the course 
taken, whether it be the ‘‘ College Prepara- 
tory,’’ the ‘‘ Science Course,’’ or the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial,’’ in a satisfactory manner. 

West CHESTER—Supt. Jones: An exhibi- 
tion of the color work and drawing of the 
pupils from all grades, and the mechanical 
drawing and wood work from the manual 
training department, was prepared and 
opened for inspection towards the end of the 
session. More than 1,000 people visited the 
high school to see the work of the children. 
Many favorable comments were made. To 
stimulate the pupils to their best efforts, 
D. Webster Meredith, a graduate of the high 
school, offered two prizes each for the great- 
est improvement in mechanical drawing, 
wood carving, and general wood-work. A 
class of twenty-eight was graduated from 
the high school. Of these, six boys and six 
girls have entered college, while four more 
girls have taken the State Board examina- 
tions to attend the State Normal School in 
the fall. The school authorities are much 
encouraged to find that comparatively few 
of the pupils leave school during the four 
years’ high school course; and still more are 
they cheered by the large number that con- 
tinue their studies beyond the limits of the 
public schools. 
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HANDEL was one of the most humorous of mor 
tals, and at the same time one of the most irritable. 
His best jokes were perpetrated frequently during 
his most violent bursts of passion. Having occasion 
to bring out one of ‘sis oratorios in a provincial town 
of England, lie vegan to look about for such material 
to complete Ms orchestra and chorus as the place 
might affora. One and another was recommended, 
as usual, as being a splendid singer, a great player, 
and so on. After a while these were gathered to- 
gether in a room, and, after preliminaries, Handel 
made his appearance, puffing, both arms full of man- 
“Gentlemen.” quoth he, “you all read 
manuscripts ?”’ ‘Yes, yes.’’ res ponded from all part 
of the room. “We pl: uy in the church,” added an 
old man behind a violoncello. “Very well, play 


uscripts. 
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dis,” said Handel, distributing the parts, This done, 
and a few ge ms delivered, Handel retired to 
a distant part of the room to enjoy the effect. The 
stumbling, fumbling and blundering that ensued is 
said to have been indescribable. Handel’s sensitive 
ear and impetuous spirit could not long brook the 
insult, and clapping his hands to his ears, he ran to 
the old gentleman of the violoncello, and shaking 
his fist furiously at the terrified man and the instru- 
ment, said, “ You biay in de church!—very well— 
you may blay in de church—for we read, De Lord 
is long suffering, of great kindness, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin; you sal blay in de church, but 
you sal not ~“ for me!” and asetebing together ‘#5 
manuscripts, he rushed out of the room, le: ving als 
astonished a yrmers to draw their own conclusions. 
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